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Bathtubs — Cars — Education 


I have just read an amazing statement: ‘‘The American standard of housing 
is still far lower than the American standard of living. We still have far more 
cars on the road than bathtubs in our houses.”’ (The Dallas Times Herald, 
June 19, 1954.) 


Now the fact that automobiles and many other much less durable consumer 
goods capture the imagination of the American public is not so amazing as it 
may at first seem. Automobiles today come equipped with air conditioning — 
and, who knows, perhaps in time to come, they will be equipped with bathtubs! 
The American public would appear to be more interested in the conveniences, 
comforts, and fascinations of industrial and technological advances than in the 
more enduring aspects of living as might be associated with housing. This we 
cannot condemn, for the now commonplace bathtub was a luxury not too long 
ago. It does seem, however, that in our enthusiasm for the new, and sometimes 
garish, products of our times, we might overlook the continuing values inherent 
in our heritage and culture of the past. 

There are implications here for education. Many of us have observed edu- 
cational fads come and go. We have seen philosophies, objectives, methods, 
and techniques evolve. The processes of education have been improved in the 
evolution, but has the standard of quality kept pace? To put it another way, 
has the standard of learning kept pace with the standard of teaching? 


There is danger that we may become more intrigued with how we teach and 
give too little concern to what we teach. The conclusion is not that we give 
any less consideration to the teaching processes, but rather that we evaluate 
all processes, methods, and techniques in terms of increased learning. 

Our curriculum has been broadened. It might be compared to a seven- 
course meal — from soup to nuts. We have learned how to teach with a mini- 
mum of interference with out-of-school activities of students. We have speeded 
up the acquisition of many skills through the application of psychological 
principles in our methods and techniques. We have refined our instructional 
materials. All of this is good, and we want to continue developments in this 
direction. But the evidence is not so clear that the quality of learning has 
paralleled these developments. For example, are the graduates of our educa- 
tional institutions better prepared to perform the duties of their vocations, 
are they better adjusted individuals, are they any more skilled in the area of 
human relations, are they building a more sound home environment for the 
on-coming generation as a result of today’s high standard of teaching? 

We should be proud of educational advances that have been made during 
the past few decades, but the time does seem to have come for a careful evalu- 
ation of our standard of learning. 


Frank M. Herndon, president of Southern Business 
Education Association; Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus, ppi. 
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Typewriting—A Fundamental Skill 


by ROBERT FINCH, SUPERVISOR OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The typewriter is a universally 
accepted writing tool in the busi- 
ness office because: (1) It is far 
more rapid than handwriting; 
(2) It offers a common standard 
of legibility for the reader; and 
(3) It provides duplicate copies of 
the written material. The type- 
writer, for the same reasons, has 
gained acceptance as a common 
writing tool for personal and pro- 
fessional use in the preparation of 
personal business letters, income 
tax reports, speeches, manu- 
scripts, church and civic reports, 
‘ and other personal and profession- 
al papers. 

Writing in its various forms is ‘nearly as 
old as the human race. The schools have 





long recognized their responsibility in teach- 
ing the use of the slate, the pencil, and the 


pen as one of the fundamental processes. 
Schools generally have been slow in recogniz- 
ing the transition from longhand to type- 
writing. One of the questions that schools 
must answer is, “Are the schools just as 
responsible for teaching typewriting as they 
are for the teaching of handwriting?” 
Years ago a person who could write was con- 
sidered an educated person and individuals 
who could not write depended upon other 
persons to do their writing for them. Today, 
much the same situation prevails in regard 
to typewriting. Persons who cannot type 
must depend upon others to type their 
letters and reports for them. As typewriting 
more and more replaces longhand, it is con- 
ceivable that typing must become a part of 
general education. 

The technique of typewriting cannot be 
self-taught any more successfully than the 
technique of piano playing or the technique 
of driving a car can be self-taught. The per- 
son who plays the piano with two fingers 
would scarcely be considered a proficient 
piano player. The fact that a few people 
have properly taught themselves to type, 
just as a few people have properly taught 
themselves handwriting without the benefit 
of school instruction, does not justify with- 
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holding typewriting instruction 
from those who need typing as a 
common writing tool. 
THE DIFFERENCE’ BETWEEN PER- 
SONAL AND VOCATIONAL TYPING. 
Many schools have considered 
typewriting solely as a vocational 
subject. Certainly, for the stu- 
dents who wish to enter the office 
occupations, a high degree of 
marketable speed and accuracy 
in typewriting and a knowledge 
and understanding of the wide 
variety of business letters, office 
forms, and documents are essen- 
tial. In the business office the 
typewriter is used in conjunction with short- 
hand, bookkeeping, and literally hundreds 
of pieces of office equipment. A high degree 
of skill in spelling, punctuation, and English 
usage is demanded of the typist and the 
stenographer, especially in shorthand and 
dictating machine transcription on the type- 
writer. Most school systems offer four semes- 
ters of typewriting for job preparation. 

Four semesters of typewriting to meet 
vocational demands makes it appear that 
typewriting as a common writing tool for 
personal and non-vocational use is a com- 
plicated and time-consuming learning pro- 
cess. Exactly the opposite is true. The basic 
techniques of typewriting, including the 
operation of the machine and the learning 
of the keyboard by touch, are learned in 15 
to 20 lessons. This schedule for learning the 
basic techniques is a commonly accepted 
practice in the teaching of typewriting to- 
day. For either personal or vocational use, 
the basic techniques of machine operation 
are the same. To be successful, however, 
typewriting must be taught and not merely 
supervised on a “studyhall basis.” Under 
modern typewriting teaching methods every 
minute of the lesson is planned and individ- 
ual help for the student is a must. 

The job-preparation aspects of typing 
have little place in the learning of typewrit- 
ing for personal use or as a common writing 
tool. Personal-use typing can, therefore, 
be taught in a semester or its time equiva- 
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lent compared with four semesters needed 
for vocational preparation. Personal-use 
typing must, of course, develop a rate of 
speed and accuracy that will make it pre- 
ferred to longhand. It is not generally be- 
lieved that personal-use typing requires the 
speed and accuracy required for job prepara- 
tion. 

DISADVANTAGES OF A PERSONAL-USE TYPING 
coursE. Students completing a personal-use 
typing course may later have a job oppor- 
tunity that requires vocational typewriting 
ability and, of course, these students are 
only partially prepared for office work. 
Follow-up records of graduates, for ex- 
ample, show a surprising number of high 
school graduates working as_ part-time 
typists and stenographers in offices on 
college campuses. In some cases these part- 
time students earn enough money to pay a 
large percentage of their college expenses. 

One of the greatest weaknesses of a per- 
sonal-use typing course is that students, age 
14 or 15, may not know in what ways they 
will use their typing skill. The student may 
use it either for personal or vocational use, 
or both. On the other hand, in most school 
subjects, we do not ask students to justify 
how they are going to use a subject. For 
example, if a student says he wishes to play 
the tuba, we do not conduct an investiga- 
tion to determine how he is going to use this 
skill. We do not question in what ways, if 
any, a student is going to use his skill in 
algebra or foreign language, other than as a 
college entrance requirement. Many people 
feel that if a student decides to learn type- 
writing, he should take the subject for one 
year and thus be better prepared, with a 
higher degree of speed and accuracy, to do 
his own personal-use typing. With one year 
of typing the student is in a better position 
to fill some types of vocational employment 
or continue his typing instruction to meet 
vocational proficiency. 

Many schools have experienced difficul- 
ties in scheduling students for a one-semes- 
ter course in personal-use typing. A person- 
al-use typing course can be scheduled for two 
or three periods a week if subjects in speech, 
music, art, and other subjects are planned 
on the same time allotment. 

There is some fear that a personal-use 
typing course may be a learning-time in- 
fringement upon the traditional academic 
subjects. ‘The regular typing courses are 
usually thought of as preparation for office 
work, while personal-use or nonvocational 
typing is simply considered a writing tool, 
or handwriting in modern form, plus the 
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knowledge and skill to satisfactorily prepare 
personal papers. When the aim of a person- 
al-use typing course is understood, the fear 
of encroachment upon the academic or 
cultural subjects is lessened. 

A student with only 95 hours of personal 
typing who accepts a job may cast a reflec- 
tion upon the vocational proficiency of the 
business education department. This objec- 
tion can be overcome, however, by constantly 
encouraging employers to check with the 
school before employing students. Greater 
emphasis will have to be placed upon en- 
couraging employers to check with schools 
before hiring drop-outs from day school as 
well as graduates. 

ADVANTAGES OF PERSONAL-USE TYPING 
coursE. The need for personal-use typing 
ability is probably the greatest among 
doctors, lawyers, engineers, architects, 
teachers, salesmen, nurses and business exec- 
utives. These people must frequently pre- 
pare reports, articles, speeches, and other 
materials in connection with their work 
either at home or away from the office. For 
example, if all teachers had the ability to 
type, the preparation of courses of study, 
student tests, and classroom material would 
be much easier for them. The advantages 
of personal-use typing for the professional 
perscn. or any person, lies in the time saved 
in writing, reduced fatigue in writing, neater 
appearance of material, and the more uni- 
versal acceptance of typewritten material. 

Many college instructors demand type- 
written term papers and reports. This in 
itself does not justify personal-use typing for 
college students any more than does learning 
to play the tuba in high school for the pur- 
pose of playing in the college band. The 
demand of the colleges for typewritten 
material does, however, point up the ac- 
ceptance of typewriting as a common writing 
tool or one of the fundamental processes of 
the mid-century. 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES RECOGNIZE 
VALUE AND NEED OF TYPEWRITING FOR PERSONAL- 
usE. In October, 1953, a survey among 
colleges and universities was conducted in 
order to determine: (1) the need for a one- 
year typewriting course in a strictly aca- 
demic high school, and (2) the extent of any 
credit limitations placed upon such a course 
by college entrance requirements. Directors 
of admissions of 125 colleges and univer- 
sities were asked to answer two questions 
relative to the need for a high school type- 
writing course in the college-preparatory 
program of studies and the willingness of 
their respective institution to accept type- 





writing as one of the admission units. 

The schools surveyed included: (1) those 
schools normally attended by the graduates 
of a strictly academic high school, and (2) 
liberal arts and technical schools that might 
be expected to reject typewriting as an en- 
trance requirement. Very few state col- 
leges and schools, other than in Ohio, were 
included because these schools normally 
accept credits from accredited secondary 
schools, Of the 125 questionnaires sent to 
colleges and universities, 119 replies were 
received. 

One of the two questions asked colleges 
and universities was, “Do you believe that 
the offering of such a class would be of defi- 
nite value to the student in his college or 
university work?” Of the 119 replies re- 
ceived, 114 answered “yes,” 4 answered 
“no,” and 1 did not answer the question. 

The second question asked in the survey 
was, “Assuming the graduate meets the en- 
trance requirements listed in the university 
catalogue relative to high school courses 
completed and scholarship, and the personal 
qualifications of the candidates are satis- 
factory, will you fully recognize typewriting 
as one of the admission units to your in- 
stitution?” Of the 119 replies received, 100 
answered “yes,” and 19 answered “no.” 


STUDENTS SURVEYED. In a survey among 
students at this strictly academic high 
school, the principal reports the following 
facts: 

Out of 650 replies to a questionnaire 

sent to students of Grades 10, 11, and 

12, 509 indicated that they would have 

taken a 2- or 3-period course in typing 

had it been offered this year. Out of 

the same number of replies only 160 

indicated an interest in typing on a 

5-period-a-week basis. 

Many studies have been made among 
high school graduates throughout the county 
relative to the subjects they wish they had 
taken while in high school. The results of 
most of these studies show typewriting near 
the top of the list of subjects graduates wish 
they had taken in high school. 

Students enrolled in first-year typewriting 
in five Cincinnati high schools were asked 
to give reasons why they were enrolled in 
the course. A tabulation of the reasons 
given by students is shown below. These 
figures indicate the interest of nonbusiness 
students in typewriting as a general educa- 
tion course. This interest is also indi- 
cated by heavy enrollments in first-year 
typewriting in summer school and evening 
school. 


Students’ Reasons for Taking Typing I 


Students Who Have Pre-Vocational Interest in Typing I 


Huaues WESTERN 
10th Grade Students 156 152 
11th Grade Students 40 13 
12th Grade Students 3 4 


199 


Totals 169 


WitHrow Oxtp Woop. New Woop. Tora 


158 89 72 627 
12 28 24 117 
4 3 oho 14 


174 


120 96 


Students Who Have Personal-Use Interest in Typing I 


HvuGHES 
10th Grade Students 29 45 
11th Grade Students 27 22 
12th Grade Students 20 15 


Totals 76 82 


WeEsTERN WitrHROw OLp Woop. New Woop. 


29 73 35 
18 21 23 
34 11 — 


81 105 58 


Students Who Are Uncertain as to Pre-Vocational or Personal Use 


Hugues WESTERN 


10th Grade Students 6 9 
11th Grade Students 3 1 
12th Grade Students 4 


Totals 12 14 


Wirurow Oxtp Woop. New Woop 


30 29 22 
6 10 8 
aes 3 vite 


36 42 30 
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Motivation and Business Experience 
In Secretarial Practice 





by BERNICE A. MELIOUS, HEAD, COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 
CANANDAIGUA ACADEMY, CANANDAIGUA, NEW YORK 


Here is how one class set up its own office- 
experience program at very little cost. 


At the beginning of the school year, 1953-54, 
the secretarial practice students showed con- 
siderable interest in business practices but 
they had no actual office in which to try out 
their studied techniques, skills, and knowl- 
edges. They decided to do something to 
remedy the situation. They studied our 
setup and decided that there was a great 
deal of waste space in the typewriting room, 
which could readily be converted into a 
miniature office with very little expense. 
They worked on blueprints for just such an 
office, which became a reality within a few 
short weeks. 

The class consisted of senior students, 
who were preparing to become first-rate 
stenographers, typists, and clerical workers. 
They admitted that they had not worked in 
offices and were afraid the theory they were 
learning would soon be forgotten unless they 
had some practical application. They found 
an office-size desk, which was not being put 
to its full use, as well as twelve drawers, 
which were approximately 30 inches high. 
They fitted these into their plans. This was 
their beginning. Soon they had arranged the 
twelve drawers, had locks put on each 
drawer, and made a plywood partition to 
make their office a separate unit with its 
own entrance. They decided that perhaps 
each year one or two more office units, such 
as a file and a telephone, could be added. 

Each student takes turns weekly and 
spends her class period in her office. This 
provides an experience over and above the 
routine class period. She makes her name 
card to introduce herself to anyone who 
may come in, she keeps her desk orderly, she 
keeps the office clean, she uses the type- 
writer there (which differs from the other 
machines in the classroom) and she carries 
out extra assignments that her teacher 
leaves for her, such as ordering review books, 
writing letters, filing materials, etc. These 
extra assignments have meaning to the 
student, as she signs and sends the letters, 
files, and keeps the records. 

Most of our business students do not 
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continue any formal training after gradua- 
tion. Therefore, their plan was to make the 
adjustment between schooling and working 
on the job much easier. The general skills 
were developed in shorthand, typewriting, 
and the machines. Their miniature office 
went even further in that it promoted fine 
office etiquette, many desirable personal 
characteristics, and developed a sense of 
responsibility. Since their secretarial prac- 
tice course is a double period, it is possible 
to stress the shorthand and typewriting 
skills during the first period, leaving the 
second period for “working at the various 
projects and machine work similar to that 
= of the stenographer in her chosen 
eld. 

From this experience, the students were 
convinced that they had received a great 
deal of experience from the office they helped 
build themselves. They took pride in doing 
the jobs they knew were an actual part of 
the day at the office. The office was kept in 
order, the typewriter was kept cleaned, the 
drawers that held their supplies were re- 
plenished, and the office desk was kept in 
order. The letters were actually sent out, 
the records were actually a part of their 
welfare, the file was an active part of their 
work and held much information they 
needed. 

The office techniques and theory were 
presented in the first semester. The stu- 
dents’ shorthand speeds and typewriting 
speeds were pushed so that by the midyear 
each student could take dictation at 100 
words per minute and could transcribe with 
a high degree of accuracy and mailability at 
approximately 25 to 30 words per minute. 
They could type from straight copy at the 
rate of from 40 to 60 words per minute on 
ten-minute tests. A serious effort was made 
to correct any definite personality traits that 
seemed undesirable. Talks on personality 
were a part of the class period. These talks 
covered business ethics, make-up, proper 
dress, terminology, business manners, poise, 

(Concluded on page 11) 












Set of the Sail 


by J. K. KINCAID, PRESIDENT 
MILLER SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The president of the National Association and Council of 
Business Schools offers advice to private business ‘schools. 





The set of the sail determines 
where the ship will go; but re- 
gardless of how one sets his sail, 
and whether or not he holds his 
ship on its course, he ‘still expects 
it to come in. Should one expect 
his ship to come in if he never 
sends his ship out? Are we to reap 
where we have not sown? 

Columbus went out with his 
ship, and his voyage was not an 
easy one. He sailed an uncharted 
sea in a small wooden boat that 
was manned by a frightened and 
mutinous crew. If he had not 
gone out with his ship, if he had not held 
his ship on its course, it never would have 
come in ladened with the fruits of victory. 

The steadfastness of purpose that enabled 
Columbus to complete his mission in spite 
of difficulties was immortalized by the poet 
who had the good mate of the Santa Maria 
say to Columbus: 


“Brave Admiral, say but one good word: 
What shall we do when hope is gone?” 
The words leapt like a leaping sword: 
“Sail on, sail on, sail on, and on.” 


Abe Lincoln’s Ship of State did not have 
an easy voyage. Lincoln persevered in the 
face of hardships and discouragement. Be- 
tween disappointments he prepared himself 
for bigger and better things in the hope that 
his chance would come. His chance did 
come and Lincoln was ready when it came. 
He brought his ship in and became one of 
our nation’s greatest pilots, and one of the 
world’s great men. 

Abe Lincoln knew that “all sunshine 
makes a desert,” and that “in each life 
some rain must fall.” He also knew that 
“behind the clouds the sun’s still shining.” 
So he planned ahead, and worked his plan. 
A simple formula, isn’t it? 

Have you sent your ship out? Or, better 
still, is your confidence in your school and 
its future so great that you have gone out 












with your ship? Every successful 
man or woman, every one whose 
ship has come in, sent a ship out. 
I am so sure of the correctness of 
that philosophy that I have gone 
out with my ship. If my ship 
never comes in, I shall still have 
the memories of a long and pleas- 
ant voyage. And if it does come 
in, I am sure that I shall have no 
difficulty in finding some one to 
help me unload it. 

In 1912 I set my sail toward a 
private business school career 
when, after completing a thorough 
course of training in a well-known private 
business university, I joined the faculty of 
the Miller School a Business, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. In 1920, after having served my 
country during World War I, I invested my 
entire savings in the school that hired me at 
$70 a month in 1912. I increased my school 
holdings at every opportunity until on 
December 31, 1950, I paid off in full my last 
partner and took complete financial control. 
It had been my privilege and my responsi- 
bility to direct the activities of this school 
for many years prior to the time when my 
last partner’s ship came in and she took her 
place in an easy rocking chair to dream of 
her conquests and adventures while aboard 
that grand old schooner, the Miller School 
of Business. 

I mention this bit of my own history 
merely to show that I had, and still do have, 
confidence in the private business school 
profession. You are well aware of the neces- 
sity of first selling yourself on the product 
that you expect to sell to others. 

I believe we are entering a cycle of better 
business for private business schools, and 
I want to share in it. I have been planning 
and working to build prestige, and to secure 
more business, but I am _ old-fashioned 
enough to believe that we must merit 
prestige and business before it will come to 
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us or we can go get it. 


I also believe that a good name is rather 
to be chosen than great riches, and that 
confidence and good will result from square 
dealing through the years. 


I have reached a point in life where I am 
more interested in sound foundations and 
sensible procedures than I am in the hustle 
and bustle, the tensions and pressures, of 
today. Yes, 

In one of my dreams, I opened Time’s book 
At a one-room school and ventured to look 


On life that was lived at a slower pace 
With fewer tensions in the daily race. 


I wanted to know if speed is the goal, 

And might secures right for the human soul 
That lives through ages into endless time 
With a short stay here in its life sublime. 


Comparisons made me wonder how long 
We can hold the best and continue strong 
On favors by force and livings to run 

In silvery streams out of Washington. 


Will folks again know that labor had zest 
Without pressure groups or charity chest, 
And life offered hope when merit was made 
A standard measure of what should be paid? 


My search goes on but I heard someone say 
“Time’s book is open for just the new day! 
All pendulums swing from east to the west 
As life marches on in search of the best.” 

So we too must march on in our campaign 
for a higher place in the educational sun. 
The sixty-four dollar question is, it seems 
to me, “What can we do to merit prestige 
and business?”” Probably no two of us will 
agree on the details of what we can and 
should do, but the sum total of our united 
efforts must result in greater service to the 
public if we are to receive greater patronage 
from the public. 


I am a believer in strong state and regional 
associations, and a strong national associa- 
tion. These associations form a front of 
respectability for us that cannot be dupli- 
cated elsewhere. Our congressmen and 
senators know us through our associations, 
especially through our NACBS office in 
Washington. Every private business school 
in America has profited from the splendid 
work that has been done by our state, 
regional, and national associations whether 
or not the school supported them. Of course 
you support your associations. 


There are people, for example, who do not 
support any church, but the fact that those 
people do nothing to help the church is no 
proof that those same people are not bene- 
fited by the uplifting influence of the church. 
Nor it is proof that they never call on the 
church for service. So it is with our state, 
regional, and national associations. The 
stouthearted souls will continue to pay, and 
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all will continue to share the benefits. The 
Good Book tells us that “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive,” so, be sure to give 
your share to the building of our associations 
and our schools. Yes, see that you are a part 
of the answer; not a part of the problem... 
you will be one or the other. 


Here are a few things that you and I can 
do that will, I believe, make our schools a 
part of the answer, nationally and locally: 


1. Pay our association dues promptly 
when due, and live up to our Code of Ethics. 
It costs money to write collection letters. 
It also takes the time of your association 
officers that could and should be put to 
more important use. Furthermore, collec- 
tion letters may tear down the good will 
that we are striving to build. Living up to 
our Code of Ethics builds prestige locally 
and nationally. 


2. Improve your school equipment, in 
part, each year. People soon tire of anti- 
quated things ... except those who are looking 
for antiques. Set aside a part of your profits 
for improvement, lest you soon operate in 
the hope of making a profit. 


3. Keep abreast of the times in curriculum 
and methods of teaching. Courses of study 
and methods of teaching that were tops a 
generation ago may be out of date today. 


If our orthodox training programs have 
not sold readily for the past few years, 
should we continue to proclaim that they 
are all right; it’s the times and the young 
people that are wrong? Or should we analyze 
our offerings and make changes where needed 
to meet the needs and the demands of the 
public? Certainly we should not, like the 
ostrich, hide our heads in the sands of tra- 
dition in order to protect our bodies from 
the force of a relentless tide that is beating 
against us in its onward march. Criticism 
of others is not a success formula. Let’s sail 
with the tide, not against it. Courage is 
needed to break with the old, long enough 
to give the new a trial. It appears to me 
that far too many of us condemn the new 
instead of giving it a fair trial. We think 
we know from our experience with the old 
that the new is no good. We prejudge the 
new, throw it aside, and sink deeper in the 
rut of tradition. 


There are people today who have gained 
prestige and money because they kept their 
ears tuned to the wishes of the public in- 
stead of traditions of the past. They had 
imagination, initiative, and courage. “Asa 
man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 


Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, New York Uni- 
versity, in a recent article in the Journal of 
Business Education, said that “There are 
still great opportunities in the private busi- 
ness school area, but these opportunities 
are not available to those who wish to tread 
the paths of their grandfathers.” 

4. Have your school accredited by the 
Accrediting *Commission for Business 
Schools, Washington, D. C., and remember 
that the Commission is not in competition 
with NACBS, but is a part of it. To neglect 
the National Association & Council of Busi- 
ness Schools is to weaken the Accrediting 
Commission for Business Schools. The Com- 
mission is a separate body within the corpo- 
rate structure of NACBS and stands on its 
own feet financially. Fees paid to the com- 
mission are in no sense of the word any part 
of NACBS dues. We need both of these 
organizations. 

We were slow in taking the accreditation 
step, but our experience during last year 
convinced us that accreditation is worth 
more than it costs. The Commission is 
doing all it can to get recognition from the 
U. S. Office of Education, and I feel sure 
that it will succeed. But whether or not we 
get recognition from the USOE, accredita- 
tion by our own Accrediting Commission 
is still worth more than it costs. It is a 
step forward. 

Don’t hesitate to have a Doctor of Philos- 
ophy from your local university come in 
and inspect your school. We had an inspec- 


tion in February. The inspection team con-. 


sisted of a Doctor of Philosophy from the 
Teacher’s College, University of Cincinnati, 
the Veteran’s Approval Agency inspector, 
and a neighboring private schoolman. I 
could not ask for finer treatment than I 
received from that inspection team. 

Possibly a number of you who have not 
yet applied for accreditation would apply 
if you were assured that your school could 
meet the requirements. The chances are 
that your school will meet basic require- 
ments for accreditation, but if it fell short 
of the minimum, wouldn’t it be worth your 
while to know your shortcomings? Your 
competitors already know them. Not every 
accountant passes the CPA examination the 
first time he tries it. He profits by learning 
his weak points, builds himself up, and tries 
again. Isn’t he, and the accounting pro- 
fession, better off because he tried to reach a 
higher spot in his chosen field? 

5. Maintain your entire school on a 
quality basis. Quality stands for the better 
things: Better equipment, better training 
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programs, a high standard of ethics, a repu- 
tation for square dealing, better teaching, 
better graduates! Yes, and a longer life of 
usefulness! 

TODAY is the only time in which one can 
build quality, or anything else! The past is 
history, and the future never comes. I some- 
times think that too many of us are putting 
off until tomorrow what we should do today. 
Too many are planning a happy life after 
they retire, or after they make their first 
million, instead of building their house of 
happiness today! 

Enjoyment of living and running a.busi- 
ness school is compounded of a variety of 
little things. One enjoys living when he en- 
joys the little things that make up the every- 
day business of life. There are so many 
things in life that can be enjoyable that it is 
one of life’s greatest tragedies that many 
people fail to find them. And why do they 
not find them? They are not looking for them. 
They are planning to build their house of 
happiness after their ship comes in. They 
are putting off until tomorrow the pleasures 
of today. Here is a very simple formula that 
is worth trying: 

BUILD TODAY! 


Take what you have from day to day 
And build a life of happiness; 

The talents that you now command 
Are all you ever need possess. 


Trust not a future day to bring 
The happiness which you await; 
You have enough of pleasant things 

To build before it is too late. 


Tomorrow, Time’s relentless stream 
Will bear you on to other goals; 

So, use the talents that you have 
To cheer a few unhappy souls. 


A MAGIC FORMULA. May I suggest for your 
consideration three magic words that will, 
when properly blended, make the magic suc- 
cess formula. I wish I could ‘claim author- 
ship of this formula but I cannot. It was 
passed on to me by one of the keenest minds 
in the private school business. Whosoever 
will may use this magic formula. 

The first word is KNOW-HOW. And 
“know-how” in the private school business 
requires one to think faster than did the 
farmer who said, “‘I knew it was the cistern 
as soon as I fell in.”” Many of the decisions 
that you must make will not be easy, but 
be thankful that your country gives you the 
opportunity to make them. Yes, in this 
great land of ours, one has the right to be 
wrong as well as the right to be right. 

The second word is COURAGE. It was 
Sydney Smith who said, “A great deal of 
talent is lost in this world for the want of a 
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little courage.”’ Confucius put it this way, 

“To see what is right and not to do it, is 

want of courage.” 

It takes courage to break with the old, to 
try the new, and to risk what one has on the 
hope of earning more, but teachers and pro- 
prietors are gifted people, and the gifted 
have a duty. Morris put it this way: 

“T hold the duty of one who is gifted, 
And royally dowered in all men’s sight, 

To know no rest till his life is lifted 
Fully up to his great gift’s height.” 

Are we maintaining our schools on a level 
with our gifts? 

The third word is ENTHUSIASM. En- 
thusiasm is that magnetic something that 
changes negative thinking to positive think- 
ing, minimum effort to maximum effort, 
drudgery to pleasure, and failure to success. 
Don’t underestimate its value. The formula 
that whosoever will may use is: 

“KNOW-HOW, PLUS COURAGE, 
MULTIPLIED BY ENTHUSIASM 
EQUALS THE MAGIC FORMULA.” 

PRICING AND TIMING SUGGESTION. In con- 
clusion, may I offer a pricing and timing sug- 
gestion that is making money for us. We 
have used the timing suggestion on all of 
our courses for six years, and are now using 
the pricing suggestion on several of our 
courses. You may be using the plan, but it 
took us so long to learn the full truth about 
it that I offer it, thinking that some of you 
may not be enjoying the extra income that 
it produces. 

Point 1. Charge the same price for the same 
course whether it is taken in day or night 
school. For example, a typing course may 
be $75 cash or $85 on a deferred payment 
plan, day or night. 

Point 2. Offer the same payment plans on 
the same course whether it is taken in day 
or night school. For example, a deferred 
payment may be $25.00 on entry and 
$12.50 each week until balance is paid. 


Point 3. List the same clock hours for com- 
pletion of the course whether it is taken 
in day or night school. For example, a 
72 weeks’ course, 1980 clock hours, be- 
comes a 330 weeks’ course in night 
school. 


Point 4. Offer a liberal discount for cash in 
full on entry. Also, for those who do not 
pay cash in full on entry, offer a deferred 
payment plan that will bring in a sub- 
stantial payment on entry and the bal- 
ance in weekly payments of, say, $12.50 
each week until balance of course price 
is paid. 
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Point 5. Include in your enrollment agree- 
ment a suspension clause that permits the 
student to suspend his future weekly pay- 
ments if he drops out before completing 
his payments. Get credit for being liberal. 
Your student will not make additional 
weekly payments on the unused portion 
of his course anyway. 








Motivation and Business Experience 
in Secretarial Practice 


(Continued from page 7) 


meeting the public, budgeting time for 
certain jobs, ‘using leisure time to the best 
advantage, using the library, and. finally, 
how, when,|'andj where®,to look for the job 
they desired. 

Let me give you a sampling of a day in the 
miniature office: After attending to various 
routine work such as cleaning the typewriter, 
dusting the desk and other working areas, 
checking supplies and looking over the pad 
to find the day’s activities, the student 
attended to the mail. She opened, dated, 
and, if possible, answered routine letters. 
Occasionally, she wrote a personal check for 
her employer, looked up addresses, made 
phone calls, obtained information from the 
library, etc. Advertising letters were filed 
and personal letters were submitted to her 
employer. Replies to these letters were 
dictated at various rates of speed. If the 
principal or some other school executive had 
some correspondence to be answered, this 
dictation enhanced the interest in such jobs. 

They felt that more time was needed. 
However, they were satisfied with the results 
and felt that such experience had provided 
sufficient motivation and business experience 
for the commercial graduate. The students 
all felt the office work integrated steno- 
graphic, typewriting, and allied knowledges 
and skills in practical situations. 





CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL 
SERVICE TRAINING is available for special 
short final review courses that will prepare 
students for taking civil service examinations 
or taking jobs in business. 


List Price, $1.20 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco 3 
Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
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Business-Edueation Day: 


A Must for Business Teachers 


by CARRIE L. CLEMENTS 
EAST POINT HIGH SCHOOL 
EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


During the past few years Business-Education Day programs 
have been in operation in 700 of our larger cities. (See the cover 
story on the title page of thisissue.) Miss Clements thinks that 
this program has tremendous possibilities for business teachers 
in small as well as in large communities and explains why. 


Business-Education Day, while completely 
new in many localities, has a solid back- 
ground of successful operation in over 150 
cities from coast to coast. It is an out- 
growth of Dr. Horn’s now famous “Flying 
Classroom.” About five years ago, Dr. 
Horn of Michigan State College conceived 
the idea of flying groups of teachers around 
the industrial centers of Michigan in the be- 
lief that, if they could get a “‘behind the 
scenes” view of American business, they 
would be better equipped to pass on to their 
students sound factual information about 
American business. Someone picked up the 
idea of putting Business-Education Day on 
a community basis, and Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, became one of the pioneer cities 
to sponsor such a program. ‘The response 
to the Grand Rapids project was such that 
other cities have successfully sponsored 
these programs. 

Although Business-Education Day is in 
operation in many of the large cities, the 
program is totally nonexistant in many of 
the smaller city and county school systems. 
The purpose of this article is to point out 
the inherent values to be derived from such 
a program so that administrators, teachers, 
and businessmen of small as well as large 
communities might incorporate the program 
in their respective school systems. 

Business-Education Day is rapidly com- 
ing to be recognized as a program that offers 
many opportunities for the improvement 
of teaching. It is of special significance in 
aiding business teachers and administrators 
to organize curriculum offerings in business 
subjects by showing to them what business 
is demanding in terms of types of jobs 
available, requirements, and job standards 
for those who plan a career in business. 

PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. The program of 
Business-Education Day follows a rather 
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simple pattern. The local Chamber of Com- 
merce usually requests the various business 
concerns in the community to make the 
arrangements for the tour. ‘The business 
firms invite the teachers to visit the office 
and factories of local businesses and in- 
dustry. On a set date each school year, the 
schools are officially closed and all of the 
teachers of a community spend the entire 
day visiting a cross section of the businesses 
in the community. The firms visited include 
manufacturers, wholesalers, distributors, re- 
tail stores, insurance companies, hotels, 
publishing establishments, and laboratories. 

Sometime before the tour begins, each 
teacher selects the firm that he wishes to 
study. No teacher is permitted to visit 
more than one firm during a specific tour. 
The firms select the executive or executives 
who are capable of giving the most adequate 
explanation of all features of the operation 
of the business. It is worth noting that this 
tour of the business firm is not limited to the 
more sensational production lines or special 
sales displays, but also includes the book- 
keeping departments, advertising and tax 
departments. 

After the tour of the businesses is made, 
the teachers are invited to a luncheon which 
is followed by a seminar. These seminars 
are broken down into group discussions in 
which the various phases of American busi- 
ness are carefully analyzed by an executive 
of the firm best qualified to lead the dis- 
cussion. In the Atlanta and Fulton County 
School Systems in Georgia, all teachers, 
after visiting the various businesses, assem- 
ble in one of the large churches and are 
given a general summary of the day’s 
activities by outstanding leaders in business 
and industry. 

VALUES TO BE DERIVED FROM BUSINESS- 
EDUCATION DAY. ‘The teacher who is 
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fortunate enough to share in a Business- 
Education Day program is certain to realize 
values that will result in more effective 
teaching. In the first place, the teacher 
gains an enlarged perspective of the teaching 
of business. When the teacher sees the rela- 
tion of his particular area of instruction to 
the gigantic field of American business, he is 
able to see his efforts in a new light. The 
teacher, as successful workers in other fields, 
needs to maintain enthusiasm and high 
morale for his work. The opportunities of 
Business-Education Day can help to prevent 
teaching from becoming an unimportant 
routine with little relation to something of 
great importance. The experience of seeing 
the tremendous enterprise of American busi- 
ness, of which business education is a signifi- 
cant part, adds purpose and meaning to 
one’s work, clarifies objectives, and releases 
new energies. 

Furthermore, the teacher is very likely 
to be inspired to learn a great deal more 
about the field in which he teaches. The 
teacher comes into direct contact with busi- 
ness enterprises and learns many facts that 
were not known before and which cannot be 
found in other sources. This does not mean 
that valuable factual information cannot be 
found in good books and magazines and that 
Business-Education Day is to be regarded 
as a substitute, but it does mean that close 
personal contact with business concerns and 
businessmen is a very valuable supplement. 

Certain definite values emerge from the 
factual information that is made available 
to teachers on Business-Education Day. 
After participating in the program, both 
teachers and administrators are better pre- 
pared to plan a functional curriculum in 
business education subjects. The curriculum 
will be planned and developed in the light 
of the constantly changing needs and de- 
mands of business. 

Another value that emerges from Busi- 
ness-Education Day is the increased in- 
terest among business education students. 
This student interest may be aroused in two 
ways: first, the increased knowledge and the 
corresponding enthusiasm on the part of the 
teacher arouse greater interest and enthu- 
siasm on the part of the students; second, the 
teacher who takes part in the Business- 
Education Day program is in a position 
to inform the students not only of the needs, 
demands, and standards of modern industry 
but also of the opportunities for placement 
in those industries. Every teacher of busi- 
ness, no matter what his particular field 
may be, should be well informed on the job 
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opportunities and the requirements in the 
various business fields. If the student of 
business can see the relation between the 
particular subjects he is studying in school 
and the career that he has chosen more 
effective learning will result. In this con- 
nection, it should be kept in mind that the 
needs and requirements of business are con- 
stantly changing and for that reason Busi- 
ness-Education Day tours are made each 
year to help teachers keep informed about 
the new developments in business. 

BUSINESS-EDUCATION DAY PROMOTES BETTER 
TEACHING. , An alert and _ well-informed 
group of students will invariably keep the 
teacher on his “intellectual toes.” Tours of 
business and industry enable the teacher to 
answer many student inquiries about vari- 
ous phases of business and industrial pro- 
grams and processes. The fact that the 
teacher can intelligently answer inquiries 
about the operations of business and in- 
dustry arouses interest and enthusiasm on 
the part of the students. 

Another important phase of the Business- 
Education Day program that has a definite 
bearing on effective teaching is the increased 
understanding by teachers of the free enter- 
prise system. Tours of business and in- 
dustry help teachers understand how the 
free enterprise system has given America the 
highest standard of living in the world and 
how it has contributed to benevolent causes 
here and in the more backward countries 
of the world. One may safely take the posi- 
tion that the more the student and the 
teacher know about the operation of Ameri- 
can industry, the more sensitive they are to 
the merits and defects of the free enterprise 
system. 

Factual knowledge based upon careful 
and critical inspection and observation of 
the various processes of the free enterprise 
system gives both the teacher and the stu- 
dent a better perspective of their roles in the 
American economic system. This know- 
ledge helps to overcome prejudice and bias 
and leads to a desire for open-minded in- 
quiry. The individual student and the 
teacher who understand their roles in the 
American economic system recognize the 
stress laid on the diginity of the individual, 
the necessity for honest and efficient ad- 
ministration, and the need for individual 
initiative, skill, and resourcefulness. Recog- 
nition of these personal qualities helps de- 
velop good citizenship in general, but more 
than that, students realize that these quali- 
ties are essential for successin earning a living. 

(Concluded on page 15) 
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Let’s Teach Proofreading 


Any business teacher will admit that ac- 
curacy in proofreading typewritten material 
is as much a part of the typist’s job as is the 
typing of the material. However, some of us 
are likely to forget that the teaching of 
proofreading is an integral part of the typing 
teacher’s job. I stress the word teaching 
because I believe that simply requiring all 
typewritten work to be proofread by stu- 
dents will not, in itself, bring about satis- 
factory results. 


In the early days of the typewriting course 
and at intervals throughout the course, I 
lecture my classes on the importance of 
proofreading by pointing out the facts in 
the following fashion: 

1. Proofreading is the sole responsibility 
of the typist. I use this analogy: If after 
buying an article in a store the salesperson 
were to hand you some paper and string to 
tie up the merchandise by yourself, you 
would be surprised indeed because you 
realize that this is rightly a part of the 
salesperson’s job. Just as surely, when type- 
wriiten work is placed on the employer’s 
desk for his signature, he has the right to 
assume that the material has been carefully 
proofread and that all errors have been 
corrected. 


2. Let us say,that a secretary’s salary by 
the hour is $1.75. The time of the executive 
for whom she works is worth considerably 
more than’,this — let us say $3.50 an hour. 
TheStime lost by the executive in having to 
proofread typewritten work because the 
typist was not efficient in this part of her 
job results in considerable loss of money 
by the company. No businessman will 
tolerate such waste for long. Another sec- 
retary will, be found who will carry out her 
job to its completion. 

3. Every student can learn to proofread. 
I assure my classes that I have never known 
a student who has not been able to improve 
this ability with the right kind of direction 
and practice. Deliberate failure to indicate 
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by JOSEPH B. CLEARY 
SEWANHAKA HIGH SCHOOL 
FLORAL PARK, NEW YORK 


errors because of dishonesty is never men- 
tioned or alluded to. 


4. Proofreading involves quite a different 
technique from ordinary reading for pleasure 
or information. I demonstrate this tech- 
nique by reading back work that the class 
has typed, calling attention to such things 
a person must particularly notice when 
proofreading. For example, in reading back 


a timed writing, it might sound something 
like this: 


(Indent five spaces. Capital T.) The sun also served 
as man’s (apostrophe s) timepiece. (One word. 
Period. Two spaces. Capital M.) Many years ago 
men determined (d-e-t-e-r-m-i-n-e-d) the time of day by 
watching the sun (s-u-n) as it moved across the heavens. 
(h-e-a-v-e-n-s. Period. Two spaces. Capital I.) It 
was easy to recognize sunrise “ word) and sunset 
(one word) or even noon when the sun was highest in 
the sky, (comma) but to distinguish (d-t-s-t-i-n- 
g-u-i-s-h) the time in between was more diffi- (hyphen) 
cult. (Period. Paragraph. Indent five spaces. One 
double space between paragraphs.) 


As the class becomes familiar with this 
method of reading, individuals can be called 
upon occasionally to do the reading to the 
class. This same procedure of one person 
reading while the other checks is used in 
business in proofreading intricate and tedi- 
ous copy in which accuracy is vital. 


I find the following device very useful in 
helping students to improve their own proof- 
reading ability. You may wish to give it a 
try. As soon as a piece of work has been 
typed, the student circles his errors, reading 
over his paper several times. When every 
student has finished, I collect the papers and 
give each one to a different student (or from 
time to time the student is permitted to 
exchange papers with his neighbor). This 
other person writes on the back of the paper 
“Second Proofreading by 
and his name. As J] read from the copy, 
errors undiscovered in the first proofreading 
by the typist are indicated by a distinctive 
mark other than circle. The paper having 
been proofread this second time might look 
like this: 
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The sun also served as net's timepiece. 
Many years ago men detepfined the time of day 
by mas. GD the sun as it moved ros) the 
(it)was easy to Gecognixg ease 
and sunset or even noon when the sun was 
highest in ifr sky, but to distinguish the 
time in between was more difficu,t. 


heavens. 


It is easy for both the typist and the teacher 
to see at a glance what errors were over- 
looked the first time. It is astounding what 
an incentive this is to students to do a careful 
job of proofreading, both of their own paper 
and the other fellow’s paper. 


On the student’s individual typing prog- 
ress chart he records, in addition to his 
speed and accuracy scores, his proofreading 
score for that test; that is, the number of 
errors undiscovered in the first proofreading 
but found in the second reading. Just as 
progress is expected in his typing ability, 
so is progress expected and sought for in his 
proofreading ability. 

It seems unnecessary to talk at long length 
about the great saving of the teacher’s time 
and eyesight that results from the above 
procedure. This double-check procedure 
almost invariably brings out all the errors. 
I should like to mention another by-product, 
however, that may not be so obvious from a 
mere reading of this procedure. The teacher 
will find it a most convenient time when 
reading aloud to the class to review place- 
ment, style, punctuation, and so forth. The 
following illustration of the proofreading of a 
letter may make this clear: 

Thirteen clicks* down from alignment scale, beginning 

at center of paper. June 1, comma, one space, 1953. 

Six clicks down, since this is a medium size letter. 

Capital M small r period, one space. Capital R 

Ralph. Capital O apostrophe capital B B-r-i-e-n, 

comma, one space. Capital D Dean. No mark of 

punctuation at end of any lines of the inside address 


because we are using mixed punctuation. Title on 
first line because this line is shorter than the next .. . 


At center (42), capital Y Yours, small t truly, comma, 
because we're using -mized punctuation. Two clicks 
down, all caps, UNIVERSAL PRODUCTS, four 
clicks. Capital H Howard, capital T period, one space, 
capital A Angley. At left margin, all caps HTA 
colon RS, one click. Capital E, because word en- 
closures is spelled with an e in the body of the letter, 
‘emall ne period. 


In this way you minimize the need for 
those marginal notes on students’ papers 
concerning their errors (which we often 
suspect are not even read). 


Because I look upon proofreading as an 
additional skill that must be taught in the 
typing course, I naturally check the out- 
come throughout the course by means of 
regular tests in proofreading improvement. 
These tests are prepared by me and dupli- 
cated. They are made progressively more 
difficult as improvement is expected. The 
tests include, in addition to typographical 
errors, flying capitals, irregular paragraph 
indentions, incorrect word divisions, and 
obvious omissions of common words which 
can readily be assumed from the context and 
transposed words. I strive as much as 
possible not to make it a test of intelligence 
or English sense. The number of unfound 
errors by each student is recorded to ascer- 
tain his degree of improvement. The final 
standard is perfect accuracy in finding 
errors — the standard of business. With 
the teacher’s help students can and will 
meet this standard. 








Business Education Day 
(Continued from page 13) 


concLusion. In conclusion, the point 
should be emphasized that no argument is 
presented here that Business-Education 
Day is an “open sesame” for excellence in 
teaching of business. It is a well-established 
fact, however, that the program has been 
well received by educators and businessmen 
in the communities where it is now in opera- 
tion. It may be suggested that the inherent 
possibilities in the present program and in 
additional features that may be added offer 
even greater benefits in the field of business 
education. If business teachers are to be- 
come more informed about job Jopportun- 
ities and business demands and_ .gain a better 
understanding of our free enterprise system, 
Business-Education ,Day is not only de- 
sirable, but a Must!! 





GUIDANCE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
by Dame and Brinkman 


Here is a book that belongs in the private 4s 77 
every business teacher and guidance counselor. 

also designed for use in professional ae ak 
college and university level. A single copy will be sent, 
postpaid, for a cash remittance of $2.40. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 











*I use the term clicks to indicate clicks of the carriage return lever. 
This avoids confusion with horizontal spaces or blank spaces between lines. 
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Step-by-step presentation 


Illustrative examples 





Oral exercises 


Mental exercises 





Written exercises 









Concrete presentation 


A, B, and C groupings of 
problems 


Functional approach 


Cumulative review 





Supplementary problems 


Supplementary drills 













New 6th Edition 
Applied Business Arithmetic 


By Curry and Piper 


The previous edition was by far the most popular book in its field, and this new 
edition further develops the popular features of the fifth edition. APPLIED 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, Sixth Edition, is self-motivating. There is a wide 
coverage of the subject matter. Each lesson is more meaningful to the student 
because he feels he is learning something new and interesting. 


The instructional matter and the problems are graded according to their diffi- 
culty and sequence. Easy principles come first, and more difficult principles 
come later. Easier problems come first, and harder problems come later. To 
prepare students for complex problems, the separate skills and knowledges 
are presented early so that when a new principle is to be taught the student has 
already learned everything except the one new principle. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas2 
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Bremseth Completes Doctorate 





Cameron Bremseth, 
formerly with Georgia 
Teachers College, Col- 
legeboro, Georgia, has 
been awarded the Doctor 
of Education degree by 
Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. The 
title of his dissertation 
was “‘A Study of Business 
Education Practices in 
Georgia As a Basis for 
Suggested Revisions.” 

Dr. Bremseth earned 
the Bachelor of Arts 
degree from the State 
Teachers College, May- 
ville, North Dakota, and the Master of Arts 
degree from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. He has taught business subjects 
in the Magnolia Township High School, 
Magnolia, Illinois, and has served as head 
of the Business Department at Goddard 
College, Plainfield, Vermont. Dr. Bremseth 
served with the U. S. Navy during World 
War II. 

Dr. Bremseth is a member of the Georgia 
Business Education Association, the Southern 
Business Education Association, the Inter- 
national Society for Business Education, and 
the United Business Education Association. 
He is also a member of Delta Pi Epsilon and 
Phi Delta Kappa educational fraternities. 

Dr. Bremseth has accepted an appoint- 
ment in business education under the Point- 
Four Program of the United States Office of 
Education. Dr. and Mrs. Bremseth and 
their family will move to Washington, D. C. 
in September, 1954, to begin work in this 
new appointment. 














Dr. Bremseth 
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Kentucky Business Teachers Meet 


The twenty-fourth annual spring meeting 
of the Kentucky Business Education Asso- 
ciation was held at the Seelbach Hotel in 
Louisville on April 22, 1954. President John 
Tabb, Ahrens Trade High School, presided 
at the meeting. Approximately one hundred 
business teachers and guests were present. 

Following the luncheon, Sharon Holland, 
state F.B.L.A. president, gave a detailed 
report on Kentucky’s first state F.B.L.A. 
convention, which was held in Louisville on 
March 27. Guest speaker for the meeting 
was a native Kentuckian, Dr. D. D. Lessen- 
berry, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Lessenberry chose as his 
topic a passage by Thomas Carlyle, “Paper 
Tablets or the Iron Leaf.” 

Officers and board members for the year 
1954-55 are as follows: president, Dr. Ver- 
non Musselman, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington; vice-president, Ada Bell Hall, 
Lafayette High School, Lexington; secretary, 
Virginia Ackman, Frankfort High School, 
Frankfort; treasurer, Betty Sehmitz, Beech- 
wood High School, Ft. Mitchell; board 
members — Mrs. Esther Runyon, Bards- 
town High School, Bardstown: Mrs. Lucille 
Poyner, Reidland High School, Paducah; 
Alex McIlvaine, Eastern State College, 
Richmond; John Tabb, Ahrens Trade High 
School, Louisville; Vernon Anderson, Mur- 
ray State College, Murray; Mrs. Bernice 
Lovan, Sturgis High School, Sturgis; 
Mrs. Ethel Plock, Ahrens Trade High 
School, Louisville. 

The Association voted to hold its 1954 
fall meeting at Murray State College, 
Murray, Kentucky. The date is to be 
announced later. An interesting program 
for the fall meeting is being planned. 
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By Luther Lyon 


APPLIED PENMANSHIP takes your students as 
they are and develeps their skill in penmanship. 
It is not a system, but it is a very carefully planned 
means of improving writing habits. Throughout the 
book there are special penmanship drills, warm-up 
drills, corrective drills, diagnostic drills, hand- 
writing check-up lists, and handwriting analysis 
charts. The progressive program in teaching pen- 
manship includes the application of penmanship 


skills to many different kinds of business use. 
Ww 
South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Penmanship to help all your students 


Applied Penmanship 
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e Textbook-workbook 
¢ Functional 

e Applied 

¢ Motivated 

e With special drills 


e With analysis sheets 
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Sanford L. Fisher, president of Fisher 
Junior College, Boston, Massachusetts, was 
elected president of the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association at its 57th annual con- 
vention which was held in Boston from April 
14-17. Over 1,000 business education 
teachers participated in the seventeen meet- 
ings which developed the theme “Business 
and Education Work Together.” 

Other newly elected officers are: vice- 
president, Estelle Phillips, director of busi- 
ness education, Division 1, Washington, 
D. C.; treasurer, Earl F. Rock, chairman, 
Business Department, Central High School, 
Newark, New Jersey; and executive board 
members, E. Duncan Hyde, supervisor of 
business education, Baltimore Public Schools, 
and Thomas W. Dodds, vice-president, 
Bryant and Stratton Business Institute, 


Fisher to Lead E.B.T.A. 


Buffalo, New York. 

Continuing service on the Executive Board 
will be: secretary, Evelyn R. Kulp, Ambler 
Joint High School, Ambler, Pennsylvania; 
past president, Bernard A. Shilt, director of 
business education, Buffalo Public Schools; 
and Executive Board members, Helen J. 
Keily, State Teachers College, Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts; Donald J. Post, Post Junior 
College, Waterbury, Connecticut; and Theo- 
dore N. LaMonte, New York City Public 
Schools. 

It was announced that the next conven- 
tion of the Eastern Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation will be held next Easter at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

The picture below shows the present 
officers and board members of E.B.T.A. 














Front row (left to right): treasurer, Earl F. Rock; vice-president, Estelle S. Phillips; president, Sanford L. Fisher; 


secretary, Evelyn R. Kulp; immediate past 
Back row (left to right): all executive 
E. Duncan Hyde, and Thomas M. Dodds. 


resident, Bernard A. Shilt. 
rd members, Theodore N. LaMonte, Donald J. Post, Helen J. Keily, 








Teacher Elected NOMA Chapter President 


Mrs. Laura Van Smith, assistant pro- 
fessor of business administration at the 
New Mexico College of A. and M. Arts, 
Las Cruces, New Mexico, has been elected 
president of the El Paso chapter of the 
National Office Management Association. 
She is the first woman president. 
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Mrs. Van Smith has been a member of the 
El Paso chapter for three years. She has 
served on the Board of Directors and has 
held the offices of chapter secretary and 
second vice-president. She drives 45 miles 
to the meetings and has missed only one 
meeting in the three years. 
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The 

following 

story is quoted ex- 

actly, by permission, from a 

letter from A. M. Connell, who is retiring 

this year from Bellingham High School, Bellingham, 

Washington, after a long and successful teaching career. His let- 
ter tells its own story: 





“June 4th I am retiring from teaching, having completed 
thirty-two years of teaching in Bellingham High. I have 
taught your 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING, the full two-year course, every year for the past 
thirty-two years in this school. Inot only taught 20th Century 
because I liked it and was used to it, but I found it to be the 
best of the many texts I have studied and examined over the 
past thirty-two years. A pretty good record for your publi- 
cation I think. 


For many years I have taught bookkeeping and accounting 
exclusively. Other teachers have assisted me with the be- 
ginning classes as I could not take care of the many students 
who desire to take the bookkeeping course. This shows the 
popularity of the 20th Century Bookkeeping in this school. 
Hundreds of my former students are in commercial work and 
a goodly number are now C.P.A. men. 


I sincerely thank you all for the many courtesies over the 
past years. I appreciate them.” 











Great progress has been —~ 

made in bookkeeping 

during these thirty-two 

years, and 20TH CEN- 

TURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING has been the consist- 
ent leader. It has been carefully revised, refined, and improved 
periodically, and is now in the twentieth edition. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Woodward Elected UBEA President 


Theodore Woodward, 
head of the Department 
of Business Education, 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee, was elected 
president of the United 
Business Education As- 
socation, an N.E.A. de- 
partment, at the annual 
meeting in New York 
City. Dr. Woodward has 
served on the National 
Council for Business Edu- 
cation (Executive Board 
of the Association) repre- 
senting the Southern 
Region for three years, as national member- 
ship chairman for two years, and as vice- 
president during the past year. He has also 
served as Tennessee state membership chair- 
man and as an associate editor of the 
National Business Education Quarterly. 

E. C. McGill, head of the Department of 
Business Education, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, was named vice-president. 
He is a past president of the Mountain- 


Dr. Woodward 


Plains Business Education Association, the 
National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions (a U.B.E.A. division), 
and is completing a two-year term as editor 
of the teacher education issues of the Quar- 
terly and special bulletins. Dorothy Travis, 
University of North Dakota and Central 
High School, Grand Forks, was re-elected 
treasurer. Miss Travis is a member of the 
U.B.E.A.’s National Council and is associate 
editor of the typewriting issues of the 
Business Education Forum. 

National Council members elected by mail 
ballot for three-year terms include: Eastern 
Region, Lewis Boynton, Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain: Southern Region, 
Vernon Musselman, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington; Central Region, Mearl Guthrie, 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio; Mountain-Plains Region, Mrs. 
Dorothy Hazel, Brookings High School, 
Brookings, South Dakota; Western Region, 
Albert ©. Fries, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 

The new officers and National Council 
members began their terms of office on 
August 1, 1954. 








Pi Omega Pi Activities 


The National Council of Pi Omega Pi, 
national honorary fraternity in business 
education, met at Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana, April 30 to May 1 for 
its annual planning session relative to the 
Delegates Convention, which will be held at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, on December 
26, 27, and 28, just prior to the’ National 
Business Teachers Association’s convention. 
Reports from all national officers were made 


and were approved by the Council. Plans 
for the Delegates’ Convention in Chicago 
were completed. 

Pi Omega Pi was started at Kirksville, 
Missouri, in 1923 and since that time has 
installed 94 chapters. The picture below 
shows council members at work in the con- 
ference room of the new quarters of the 
Business Education Department at Ball 
State Teachers College. 
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New Jersey Teachers Elect Van Derveer 


The New Jersey Busi- 
ness Education Asso- 
ciation held its annual 
meeting at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, 
on May 1 in conjunction 
with the 33rd annual 
New Jersey Secondary 
School Conference. 
Dr. Elizabeth T. Van 
Derveer, State Teachers 
College, Montclair, was 
elected president of the 
Association. The other 
officers elected were: vice- 
president, W. C. Com- 
pher, Senior High School, 
New Brunswick; secretary, Corrine Thomp- 
son, Roselle Park High School (re-elected) ; 
treasurer, Richard Borger, Princeton High 
School (re-elected). 

The Executive Board members elected 
were: Lawrence Camisa, supervisor of com- 
mercial education, Jersey City; Sam Boyar, 
West Side High School, Newark; Harry 
Lawrence, Cleveland High School, Cranford 
(re-elected); Emma M. Audesirk, North 
Arlington High School; Guy M. Eckler, 
Phillipsburg High School. 

Dr. Louis C. Nanassy, State Teachers 
College, Paterson, New Jersey, was named 
editor of the Business Education Observer, 
the Association’s official publication. 














Dr. Van Derveer 


Doctorates Awarded by Indiana U. 


In addition to those already mentioned in 
recent issues of THe BALaANce SHEET, 
Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, chairman of the Busi- 
ness Education Department, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, has announced the 
granting of the following doctorates: 

Ronald L. Austin, Hanover College, Han- 
over, Indiana; Thesis title: “Selection of 
Sales Personnel: A Review of Research.” 

Joseph H. Young, University of Miami, 
Miami, Florida; Thesis title: ““The Relation- 
ship Between Variation of Opinion on 
Selected Economic Issues and Certain Per- 
sonal Factors Among Some of the Members 
of Four Major Occupational Groups in the 
State of Florida in 1949.” 

Earl A. Roth, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, Michigan; Thesis title: 
“The Recruitment and Admission of Stu- 
dents to Teacher Education.” 
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Benjamin F. Thomas, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Maryland; Thesis title: 
“An Introductory Study of Education and 
Training Programs in Business.” 

Glenn D. Overman, Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Thesis 
title: “Basic Economic Concepts About the 
American Business System Which Business 
Executives Believe Everyone Should Know.” 

Earl P. Tregilgus, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana; Thesis title: “‘A Sur- 
vey and Evaluation of the Employee Train- 
ing Programs in the Laundry and Dry 
Cleaning Industries in Indiana.” 

Mrs. Doris E. Willis, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana; Thesis title: “An 
Evaluative Study of Teacher Training for 
Distributive Education Throughout the 
United States.” 


Accreditation for Business Schools 


The Accrediting Commission for Business 
Schools recently completed its annual busi- 
ness session. The meeting, held in New York 
City, was devoted to the examination of 
records and inspections of private business 
schools seeking accreditation. This agency, 
similar to other educational accrediting 
bodies, provides classification and evalua- 
tion of the private business schools and 
furnishes authentic information on educa- 
tional quality for the information and guid- 
ance of the general public. It bases its find- 
ings on the specific objectives of the schools 
involved, and demands a high degree of 
effective performance to meet these ob- 
jectives. The Commission performing this 
service is comprised of representation from 
the private business school field, the col- 
legiate field, and general business. The 
Commission includes the following persons: 
John R. Humphreys, Ben H. Henthorn, 
Thomas May Peirce III, H. O. Balls, John 
A. Beaumont, C. I. Blackwood, Robert W. 
Edwards, McKee Fisk, Bruce Gates, J. An- 
drew Holley, James K. Kincaid, Gladys 
Hesser Lord, Harry W. Nock, and Harold D. 


Hopkins, executive secretary. 





RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES 
You may now obtain a complete, self-contained book- 
keeping outfit emphasizing record keeping for small 
businesses. It provides work for approximately thirty- 
six hours. A knowledge of double-entry bookkeeping is 
not required. 


List Price $1.80 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Dr. Lomax Is Honored 





The many friends of 
Dr. Paul S. Lomax will 
be happy to know that 
he was one of six alumni 
of New York University 
to be chosen to receive 
the 1954 Alumni Meri- 
torious Service Award. 
Dr. Lomax is professor 
of business education and 
chairman of the Business 
Education Department, 
School of Education, New 
York University. 

Dr. Lomax was se- 
lected for the award be- 
cause of his distinguished 
service to the University. A scroll was pre- 
sented to him at a dinner on May 18 and a 
bronze medallion was presented to him at 
the 122nd commencement on June 9. 

~Dr. Lomax needs no introduction to 
people in business education. His list of 
activities and achievements is extensive. 
He is well known as a teacher, lecturer, and 
author. He has been professionally active 
since he began teaching in 1917. He is a past 
president of the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association, National Association of Busi- 
ness Teacher-Training Institutions, the Com- 
mercial Education Association of the City of 
New York and Vicinity, the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association, the Department 
of Business of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the National Council of Business 
Education, and the United Business Educa- 
tion Association. 

Dr. Lomax is the founder and former 
president of Delta Pi Epsilon, national 
honorary graduate fraternity in business 
education, which now has_ twenty-four 
chapters. 








Dr. Lomax 


Nebraska Forms New Association 


Seventy-five teachers of business subjects 
in Nebraska met at Kearney on April 3 for 
the purpose of organizing the Nebraska 


Business Education Association. Principal 
speakers at the meeting were: L. O. Lind- 
strom, Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company; E. C. McGill, State 
Teachers College, Emporia; Francis V. 
Unzicker, South-Western Publishing’ Com- 
any. 
7 Dr. Wayne House, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, was named president of the newly 
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organized Association. The other officers 
elected are: first vice-president, E. P. 
Baruth, McCook College, McCook; second 
vice-president, Charles Thompson, High 
School, North Platte; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Alma Hodeshell, High School, 
Pierce; recording secretary, Mary Forney, 
High School, Gering; treasurer, Leora Jane 
Washburn, Technical High School, Omaha. 


re The new Association has about 185 mem- 
ers. 


Smith Elected Cleveland Area President 


Delmar V. Smith, Euclid Senior High 
School, Euclid, Ohio, was elected president 
of the Cleveland Area Business Teachers 
Association at its annual spring meeting 
which was held on May 8 in the Red Room 
of the Hotel Cleveland. The other newly 
elected officers are: vice-president, Mildred 
C. Siefert, Cuyahoga Heights High School; 
secretary-treasurer, Ellsworth J. Holden, 
Rhodes High School. 

Congressman Frances P. Bolton, Repre- 
sentative from the 22nd District of Ohio, was 


the principal speaker. She spoke on “Wider 
Horizons.” 


New Copybook Holder 


Miss Hazel J. Hawkinson of San Diego, 
California, has developed a new plastic copy- 
book holder that will hold a typewriting 
book or a shorthand notebook. The picture 
below shows the copy holder being used to 
hold a typewriting book with a pencil and 
a shorthand notebook with a place to lay a 
pencil. The slots in the base permit standing 
the book in two positions. For price corre- 
spond with Clear-View Company, 2227 
Fern Street, San Diego 4, California. 
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6% Edition 
By Lessenberry, Crawford 


In the teaching of typewriting we have moved from a situation in which students learned by accident or from 
their own ingenuity into a situation in which typewriting is taught efficiently and effectively with materials 
that are scientifically prepared. 


The first edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING was a book that taught students to learn by design rather 
than accident. It was a book with a plan — a book with special techniques built into it to make teaching easier 
and learning faster. 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING was the FIRST to introduce many new features. It was 
the FIRST to introduce many ideas that have become recognized as standard practice. 


As a result of this leadership in ideas and teaching techniques, 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING rapidly grew 
to FIRST place in popularity. It is FIRST in popularity and is continuing to grow in popularity — in fact it is 
used in more schools than all competing books combined — and there are many of them. 


20TH CENTURY has set the pattern and still sets the pattern. Each new edition down to and including the new 
sixth edition has included the best of the new with the best of the old. Nothing new is introduced just because 
it is new, but only after it proves to be better than something old. Nothing old is dropped just because it is 
old, but only after something new and better has been found to take its place. 


Down through the years many new FIRSTS have been introduced and many old features have been improved, 
refined, and perfected. 


Here are some of the FIRSTS that can be claimed by 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING. Some are new with the 
sixth edition; some are old, but still good: 
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0&@ Century Typewriting 


FIRST to introduce separate drives for speed, accu- 
racy, and control with special techniques to help the 
student gain these goals. 


FIRST to use the principle of dropping back to a 
lower speed, after a speed drive, to consolidate skill 
with ease and comfort and work for accuracy and 
control. 


FIRST to introduce controlled copy through 
measured syllable intensity. 


FIRST to introduce progressively more difficult ma- 
terial through controlled and progressively difficult 
words. 


FIRST to introduce accurately controlled repetitive 
use of all the letters of the alphabet and all other 
reaches after being introduced. 


FIRST to introduce a plan of continued skill develop- 
ment and skill maintenance while working on pro- 
duction and problem typing. 


FIRST to develop special drills and exercises that 
recognize individual differences in pupils permitting 
students to type at different levels of ability in the 
same class on the same material at the same time. 


FIRST to introduce a program of teaching correlated 
and related grammar and punctuation in the devel- 
opment of the total typing skill. 


FIRST to introduce detailed lesson plans to conserve 
the time of the teacher and the pupil, but still flexible 
enough to give the teacher freedom in using his own 
materials. 


FIRST to suggest a definite time for each part of a 
lesson to assist teachers in using the available time 
to best advantage. 


FIRST to introduce the scoring plan of “correct 
words per minute” which is more informative than a 
plan using arbitrary penalties. 


FIRST to introduce action typing paragraphs that 
improve typing and thinking. 


FIRST to introduce special types of drills involving 
related learnings requiring the student to make the 
necessary corrections as he types. 


FIRST to introduce calling-the-throw and calling- 
the-guide drills to assist students in reaching pre- 
determined goals in the writing of sentences. 


FIRST to apply the principle of calling the guide in 
the writing of paragraphs to assist students in 
reaching predetermined goals in paragraph writing. 


FIRST to use word count markings for lines and 
parts of lines to save time in calculating speed. 


FIRST to develop a production typing program that 
involves identifying the basic typing operations, 
building the skill on the basic operations, and 
converting straight-typing skill into a production 
typing skill in the solving of problems. 


FIRST to provide achievement tests separate from 
the textbook so that the student will be tested on un- 
familiar material. 


FIRST to introduce achievement tests that involve 
typing problems in addition to straight-copy typing. 


100% .. 


STATE ADOPTIONS 


The sixth edition is already adopted in all states 
that have made recent adoptions, including 
Indiana (multiple), Alabama (basal), Mississippi 
(basal), Oklahoma (multiple), Oregon (multiple), 
North Carolina (basal), New Mexico (multiple), 
Idaho (cobasal), and Florida (basal). In states 
where it is adopted on a cobasal or multiple basis 
it is used in the vast majority of those schools, 
closely approaching 100 per cent. 


PLUS 


It is adopted already in several thousand schools 
including the senior high schools of Milwaukee, 
Syracuse, St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
Los Angeles, and many other cities. It is on the 
approved list in many other cities where it is used 
in the majority of the schools. 

















Mrs. Ruby Baxter Selected as Best Business Education Teacher of the Year 


Mrs. Ruby Baxter of Grayson High 
School, Grayson, Louisiana, has been se- 
lected as “Best Business Education Teacher 
of the Year 1954.” This award is a result of 
an educational programs activity developed 
and sponsored by the National Educational 
Programs Committee of the National Office 
Management Association. Mrs. Baxter was 
one of the three winners in the state NOMA 
contest for the Best Business Education 
Teacher of Louisiana. All NOMA chapters 
were requested to submit names of candi- 
dates for this award. A jury of twelve made 
the selection. The records of all candidates 
were summarized and presented to the jury 
anonymously to make it a fair and impartial 
selection. 

This is the first year such an activity has 
been attempted by NOMA. Its main goal 
is to “acclaim and recognize” meritorious 
business teaching for the purpose of en- 
couraging better teaching in business edu- 
cation. 

As “Business Teacher of the Year” 
Mrs. Baxter was invited to attend the 
NOMA International Convention, which 




















Mrs. Baxter (left) and Miss Gladys Peck, 
Supervisor of Business Education of the 
State of Louisiana, greeted at the railway 
depot by Vice-President Floyd Guillot. 


Mrs. Ruby Baxter (right) receives NOMA ‘“‘Business Teacher of the Year’? Award 
from Dr. Irene Place. 
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was held in St. Louis, Missouri, on May 23 
to 26. The award was formally presented to 
her at the convention banquet by Dr. Irene 
Place, chairman of the Chapter Educational 
Programs Committee. 

Mrs. Baxter is affiliated with many pro- 
fessional organizations and is a life member 
of the National Education Association. She 
has been active in professional organizations 
at the local, state, and national levels and 
has served on the Louisiana Certification and 
Textbook Committees. As a business edu- 
cation teacher, she has sponsored the Future 
Business Leaders of America and has partici- 
pated in the work of the state and regional 
business education associations. 

For three years, Mrs. Baxter has served 
as state representative to the Southern 
Business Education Association, which will 
hold its annual meeting in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, this fall. 


New Appointment at Bloomsburg 


The appointment of Dr. Thomas B. 
Martin as director of the Department of 
Business Education at Bloomsburg State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been announced by President 
Harvey A. Andruss. The new appointee 
replaces Dr. Richard G. Hallisy, who has 
accepted a position as dean of the School of 
Business at Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, 
Michigan, 

Dr. Martin holds a B.S. degree from the 
Kirksville Missouri State Teachers College, 
an M.S. degree from the University of 
Tennessee, and a Doctor of Education degree 
from Indiana University. 

Since 1946 he has been department head 
and professor of business at Delta State 
Teachers College, Cleveland, Mississippi. 
Prior to that time he was a part-time teach- 
ing fellow at the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, as well as a principal and teacher 
at Winston, Missouri. 

His business experience includes employ- 
ment with the Linde Production Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio; The Holston Ordnance 
Works, Kingsport, Tennessee; and the J. C. 
Penney Company, Cameron, Missouri. 





Catholic Convention 


Sister Mary Dorothy, O.P., head, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Bishop Mc- 
Donnell Memorial High School, Brooklyn, 
New York, was elected president of the 
Catholic Business Education Association 
at its ninth annual convention, which was 
held at the Palmer House, Chicago, on 
April 23. Sister Dorothy served four years 
as chairman of the Eastern Unit of C.B.E.A. 
before completing a three-year term as na- 
tional vice-president. Sister Dorothy, who 
received her Doctor’s degree from Fordham 
University, succeeds Brother Phillip, 0.S.F., 
St. Francis Monastery, Brooklyn. 

Vice-President Elect, Brother James Luke, 
F.S.C., St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minne- 
sota, served as convention chairman. For 
five years Brother James Luke has chair- 
maned the Mid-West Unit of C.B.E.A. Sister 
Mary Immaculata, R.S.M., Mt. Mercy 
Junior College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was 
re-elected to a second three-year term 
as national treasurer. 

College and high school business teachers 
from twenty-two states, Canada, and the 
District of Columbia heard an address by 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Chicago. Brother Phillip, 
O.S.F., in his presidential address, “The 
Need for Research,” concentrated his re- 
marks in the form of a plea coupled with sug- 
gestions for advancement of the research 
aims of the Association. 

The Executive Board voted unit status 
to the Atlantic group representing Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island and Newfoundland with The Rever- 
end Patrick Malone, S.J.,dean of St. Mary’s 
University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, as chair- 
man. Unit officers include: secretary, Sister 
Ellen Francis, S.C., head of Secretarial 
Science Department, Mount Saint Vincent 
College, Halifax; treasurer, Andrew Chisolm, 
principal, Halifax Vocational High School; 
publicity chairman, Dorothy Thompson, 
Halifax Vocational High School. 

The tenth annual convention of the Cath- 
olic Business Education Association will 
convene in April, 1955, at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 
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HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB 


HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB by R. G. Walters is an 84-page, paper-bound book that has been published 
at a price that every student can afford. You will want to examine this book immediately and arrange to place a copy in 
It covers, among other topics, “Preparing a Personal Inventory,” “Locating 
Vacancies,” “Writing the Letter of Application,” and “The Interview.” Price, 72 cents. 
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Mount to Lead Arizona Teachers 


Dick Mount, associate 
professor of business 
teacher training, Arizona 
State. College, Tempe, 
was elected president of 
the Arizona Business Ed- 
ucators Association at its 
annual spring meeting. 
Mr. Mount has been a 
high school teacher, prin- 
cipal, superintendent, 
and an office manager. 

H. F. Yost, business 
education teacher in Pres- 
cott Senior High School, 
Prescott, Arizona, was 
elected _ vice-president. 
Mr. Yost received his training at Kansas 
State Teachers College, University of 
Southern California, and University of 
Denver. 

Mrs. Hazel L. Gaddis, business teacher at 
Phoenix Technical High School, Phoenix, 
Arizona, was elected secretary-treasurer. 
She received her Bachelor’s degree from Ball 
State Teachers College and her Master’s 
degree from Arizona State College at Tempe. 











Dick Mount 


Paul L. Salsgiver 


On July 11, Paul L. Salsgiver died at his 
home in Scituate, Massachusetts. Since 1946 
Mr. Salsgiver had been professor of business 
economics and director of the School of 
Business of Simmons College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Salsgiver was a graduate of State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
and obtained his Master’s degree from the 
University of Pittsburgh. He had completed 
some work on his doctorate at Harvard 
University. He taught in several high 
schools in Pennsylvania and served as super- 
visor of commercial student teaching in the 
High School of Indiana, Pennsylvania. From 
1936-1946 he was in charge of the business 
teacher training at Boston University. 

Mr. Salsgiver served on several consulting 
bodies and has been a member of numerous 
professional organizations. He served as 
president of the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions and 
is well known as an author. During World 
War II he served in the Army as a captain 
and was promoted to lieutenant colonel. 








F. G. Nichols 


Frederick G. Nichols died of a heart attack 
at his home in Rochester, New York, on 
June 1 at age 76. He spent an active career 
as a teacher, writer, and administrator. At 
the time of his death he was retired from 
active work but was still participating in 
selected activities. 

Mr. Nichols was well known for the 
courses in business education that he taught 
at Harvard University while on the staff of 
the Graduate School of Education for 
twenty-two years. He was the first state 
supervisor of business education for the state 
of New York. He then served as director of 
business education for the public schools of 
Rochester and then the first person in charge 
of commercial education in the old Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. In 1921- 
1922 he served as director of business educa- 
tion for the state of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Nichols wrote several textbooks and 
professional books in the field of business 
education. He was a regular contributor to 
magazines. He was active in many pro- 
fessional organizations and served as presi- 
dent of the Eastern Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation, the National Council of Business 
Education, and the Department of Business 
Education of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 






South Carolina Convention 


The annual spring convention of the South 
Carolina Business Education Association 
was held in Columbia on March 26. John A. 
Pendery, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, was the principal speaker. He spoke 
on the topic, “Training Students to Meet 
the Standards in Business Offices.” 

Mrs. Dorothy Van Patten, University 
High School, Columbia, was elected presi- 
dent. The other officers elected were: vice- 
president, Edna Lunden, Murray Voca- 
tional High School, Charleston; secretary- 
treasurer, Jacquelyn Douglas, St. John’s 
High School, Darlington. 





TYPEWRITING STYLE MANUAL 


A 45-page, printed, paper-bound booklet containing 
a summary of all the rules of punctuation, spacing, 
style, tabulation, special characters, addresses, saluta- 
tions, and other mechanical features of writing. It 
correlates with 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, 
Sixth Edition, and may be used in typewriting office 
practice or English classes. Price 10 cents, postpaid. 
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By Agnew 





















TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE provides forty real office jobs. There is 
a booklet containing the job instructions together with all the necessary sta- 
tionery, including letterheads, order blanks, payroll forms, inventory forms, 
onionskin paper, carbon paper, legal forms, index cards, invoices, bills of 
lading, telegraph blanks, special envelopes, and many other types of stationery. 


These materials may be used advantageously in advanced typewriting classes 
or in office practice. 


Materials are assembled in an attractive envelope with four office folders con- 
taining the different types of materials. 
An additional folder is provided for 
completed work. 
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Zelliot Retires; Meffert, New Director 


Ernest A. Zelliot has 
announced his retirement 
as director of  busi- 
ness education in the 
Des Moines Public 
Schools, a position he 
had held for the past 
seventeen years. Prior 
to that period, he served 
as a business teacher in 
Des Moines high schools 
from 1918 to 1930, and 
as head of the business 
teacher-training program 
at the University of Den- 

ver from 1930 to 1937. 

eines He also has been en- 

gaged as instructor in some twenty different 

summer sessions at Denver, Iowa, Harvard, 
and other universities. 


In his new “leisure” time, Mr. Zelliot says 
that he hopes to catch up with his fishing, 
perhaps do a bit of writing, see still more of 
the United States, and on a limited basis be 
available as a consultant and lecturer in 
business education. 


Rolland H. Meffert will succeed Mr. Zel- 
liot as director of business education in the 
Des Moines Public Schools, beginning with 
the school year 1954-55. Mr. Meffert holds 
a Bachelor of Arts degree from Cornell 
College, Iowa; and a Master of Science 
degree from the University of Denver. He 
has done additional graduate work at Drake 
University and the State University of 
Iowa. 


Before going to Des Moines, Mr. Meffert 
served eight years as a business teacher and 
high school principal at Shell Rock, Iowa, 
and four years as superintendent of schools 
at Allison, Iowa. In 1939 he was elected as 
a business teacher in Des Moines. During 
the Worid War II emergency he served as 
acting vice-principal at Lincoln High School 
for three years, and since 1951 has been vice- 
principal at Franklin Junior High School. 
In addition to his teaching and school ad- 
ministrative work, he has had varied busi- 
ness experience as a salesman, bookkeeper, 
and auditor. 




















Hallisy Goes to Ferris Institute 


Dr. Richard G. Halli- 
sy, formerly head of the 
Department of Business 
Education, Bloomsburg 
State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the Com- 
merce Division at Ferris 
Institute, Big Rapids, 
Michigan. Dr. Hallisy, 
who is a graduate of 
Wisconsin State College, 
Whitewater, received his 
Master’s degree from the 
University of Iowa and 
his Doctor’s degree from 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Hallisy is replacing Dr. Karl G. 
Merrill, who has asked to be released of the 
duties of dean of the Commerce Division. 
Dr. Merrill will continue to serve as vice- 
president and will return to his teaching post 
of professor of business administration. 

Dr. Hallisy assumed his new duties on 
July 1, 1954. 





















Dr. Hallisy 


Kansas Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Kansas Busi- 
ness Teachers Association will be held in the 
High School Gymnasium, Hays, Kansas, on 
November 5. The theme of the meeting will 
be “Professional Development of Business 
Educators.” 

At the morning session Norman Saksvig, 
director of Educational Division of L. C. 
Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., will give 
a typewriting demonstration. Following the 
demonstration there will be a panel dis- 
cussion on the topic, “Correlation of Theory 
and Practice in Teaching Business Sub- 
jects.” Della Bates, Secretarial Training 
Department, Wichita University, Wichita, 
will act as moderator. 

Dr. M. C. Cunningham, president, Fort 
Hays Kansas State College, Hays, will be 
the luncheon speaker. Following the 
luncheon an address will be given by 
Dr. H. G. Enterline, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 
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This 16-page booklet, which is available free, includes the following parts: Part I, Suggested Programs for Integrated 
Office Practice; Part II, Outlines and Suggested Materials for Programs of Office Practice and Procedures; Part III, Bibli- 
ography of Office Practice Plans; Part IV, Materials for Office Practice and Related Training. 
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The writer of this editorial practices 
what he preaches. I know because I am 
well acquainted with him and his career. 
He has always given at least as much, 
and usually more, than he expected to 
receive. Heis a stalwart American citi- 
zen. It is fortunate for all of us when 
men like Mark Schinnerer occupy im- 
portant positions of leadership, espe- 
cially in education. Dr. Schinnerer is a 
valued member of the National Advisory 
Council for Scholastic Magazines. 


— John W. Studebaker 
Chairman, Editorial Board 


This is about economics. This is 
about the teaching of economics, not 
directed just to teachers of economics, 
but to all teachers. It is directed to all 
teachers because the job that needs to 
be done cannot be done by just the 
teachers of economics. 


There is a colossal oversupply of 
people in my country who either never 
discovered some of the basic principles 
of economics or think that the eco- 
nomic laws have been repealed. We 
hear much wailing that the schools 
have failed in this regard and the cry 
is for required courses in economics. 
We have failed — in school and out — 
but the answer is not in required 
courses. The answer, in my opinion, 
lies in a continuous effort to inculcate 
in children, from kindergarten through 
high school, some basic and very simple 
facts. 


There are three things which almost 
anyone can be brought to understand 
and if these three are ingrained, we can 
leave the more complicated principles 
to the experts. 





Something for Nothing? 


By MARK C. SCHINNERER 
Superintendent of Schools, 


Cleveland, Ohio 


1. You can’t get something for noth- 
ing. Too many think they can. That is 
the basis of gambling and most specu- 
lation. Giving a higher mark in school 
than is earned is proving that the stu- 
dent can get something for nothing. 
That is bad business. When parents 
urge no homework, they somehow ex- 
pect something for nothing. One gets 
out of school work about what he puts 
into it. Only parasites get something 
for nothing. 

2. You can’t spend more than you 
have and remain solvent. The longer 
such a system is followed, the more 
impossible it becomes to keep afloat. 
Know anyone who trades in a mort- 
gaged car on a new one and has both 
a newer car and a bigger mortgage? 
The woods are full of such people. It is 
bad economics. It’s somewhat like 
drug addiction. This applies equally 
to a person, a business, or a govern- 
ment. 

3. You cannot equalize ability by a 
handicap system. It is wrong to expect 
as much from a youngster with a low 
I. Q. as is expected from a youngster 
with a high I. Q. It is also wrong to 
set up handicaps so that they come out 
even. Leave that for the exclusive use 
of the racing stewards. Competition 
still has a place in America, thank 
goodness, and I don’t want it any other 
way. 

In every school day, there are 
numerous incidents in each student’s 
school experience when these three 
fundamentals are present. Just re- 
peatedly bringing them to the pupil’s 
consciousness will work wonders. If 
all our people accepted these three 
economic axioms and lived by them, 
we would live in an economic paradise. 


Reprinted from Scuoutastic MaGazines, January 6, 1954 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
33 West 42nd Street 
‘ New York 36, New York 
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Mabel Collins Elected O.B.T.A. President 


Mrs. Mabel M. Collins, 
Central High School, 
Columbus, Ohio, was 
elected president of the 
Ohio Business Teachers 
Association at its annual 
meeting, which was held 
at the Southern Hotel in 
Coltambus on April 23 
and 24. The other newly 
elected officers are: vice- 
president, John C. 
Frakes, Board of Educa- 
tion, Cleveland; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Galen 
Stutsman, Bowling Green 

Mrs. Collins State University; mem- 
bership chairman, Mildred C. Seifert, Cuya- 
hoga Heights High School; membership co- 
chairman, Myrtle Cratty, Charles F. Brush 
High School; editor of publications, Evelyn 
Hibner, Wilmington College; assistant editor 
of publications, Robert E. Kriegbaum, Uni- 
versity of Dayton; business manager, Betty 
Weaver, Ohio University. 

The 1955 convention of the Association 
will be held in Cleveland on April 22 and 23 
at the Hotel Cleveland. 


Florida Teachers Meet 


The annual meeting of the Florida Busi- 
ness Education Association was held in 
Miami on April 9. Gladys Peck, state super- 
visor of business education, Louisiana State 
Department of Education, Baton Rouge, 
was the speaker. She spoke on the topic, 
“Services of a State Consultant in Business 
Education.” 

Mrs. Maudie Cook, High School, Coral 
Gables, was elected president of the Associa- 
tion. The other newly elected officers are: 
vice-president, Mrs. Bessie Hiers, High 
School, Lake City; secretary-treasurer, Nora 
Mae Holland, Andrew Jackson High School, 
Miami; sergeant-at-arms, Leon Ellis, High 
School, Frostproof; $.B.E.A.-U.B.E.A. mem- 
bership chairman, Edna Long, High School, 
Bartow. 




















Payne to Lead Mountain-Plains Association 


Dr. Vernon V. Payne, North Texas State 
College, Denton, was elected president of 
the Mountain-Plains Business Education 
Association at its annual meeting which was 
held in Dallas, Texas, on June 17 to 19. 
During the past year Dr. Payne served as 
vice-president of the Association. 

The other newly elected officers are: vice- 
president, Clyde Blanchard, University of 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma; treasurer, Reuben 
Dumler, St. John’s College, Winfield, Kan- 
sas; secretary, Hulda Vaaler, University of 
South Dakota, Vermillion. 

The following Executive Board members 
will serve until June 1, 1955: Colorado — 
Katherine McIntyre, Pueblo College, Pueblo; 
Kansas — Reuben Dumler, St. John’s Col- 
lege, Winfield; Nebraska— Luvicy Hill, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln; New 
Mezxico— Arvel Branscum, Eastern New 
Mexico University, Portales; North Dakota 
— Alice G. Hanson, Bismarck Junior Col- 
lege, Bismarck; Oklahoma — Lloyd L. Garri- 
son, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater; 
South Dakota — Mayme Van Gerpen, Spring- 
field; Texas — L. M. Collins, I.B.M. Corpo- 
ration, Dallas; Wyoming —O. A. Libbey, 
Wheatland; past president — E. C. McGill, 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 

In the photograph below, Mrs. Payne 
looks on as Lloyd V. Douglas, president of 
the United Business Education Association, 
congratulates Vernon V. Payne (center) on 
being elected president of the Mountain- 
Plains Business Education Association. 




















illustrated. Price, $2.80. 
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PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
by Walters and Nolan 


Here is a book that has been badly needed for some time. It contains twenty-three chapters covering such topics as business 
education today, the curriculum, the general business subjects, recording subjects, program for small schools, textbooks, 
equipment, visual aids, testing, standards, guidance, placement, and numerous other important topics that are attractively 
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’ Maxwell Elected by Michigan Teachers 





The sixteenth annual 
convention of the Michi- 
gan Business Education 
Association was held at 
the Occidental Hotel, 
Muskegon, on March 26 
to 27. The theme of the 
meeting was “The Busi- 
ness in Business Educa- 
tion.” 

Lyle Maxwell, Depart- 
ment of Business Educa- 
tion, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, 
was elected president of 
the Association. The 
other officers and board 
members elected are: first vice-president, 
Robert Sneden, Davenport Institute, Grand 
Rapids; second vice-president, Cora Posey, 
High School, Port Huron; secretary, Frances 
French, High School, Grosse Pointe; treas- 
urer, Loan Mallory, Pershing High School, 
Detroit; board members — Allan Barron, 
Roosevelt High School, Wyandotte; A. C. 
Herman, Jackson Business University, Jack- 
son; Mrs. Pauline Dunsmore, Senior High 
School, Muskegon. 














Mr. Maxwell 


Alabama Spring Meeting 


The annual spring meeting of the Alabama 
Business Education Association was held in 
Birmingham on March 25 to 26. The 
program centered around a group discussion 
on the topic, “Problems, Responsibilities, 
and Opportunities of Alabama Business 
Teachers.” 

There was no election of officers at the 
meeting because the officers serve a two-year 
term. The present officers are: president, 
Mary George Lamar, Auburn; vice-president, 
Dr. Z. S. Dickerson, Florence; secretary- 
treasurer, Margaret Shell, Birmingham. 

- « o 


Tennessee Elects Officers 


Paulyne Lamb, West End High School, 
Nashville, Tennessee, was elected president 
of the business education section of the 
Tennessee Education Association at its 
annual meeting which was held at the 
Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nashville, on April 9. 
The other officers are: first vice-president, 
Mrs. G. P. Robertson, Senior High School, 
Jackson; second vice-president, Gene Boyd, 
Martin College, Pulaski; secretary-treasurer, 
W. L. Merritt, Jr., Lanier High School, 
Maryville. 
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INTENSIVE 
CLERICAL AND 
CIVIL SERVICE 

TRAINING 


Second Edition 
By Fisher and Fisher 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAIN- 
ING provides intensive pre-employment training in the 
basic information and skills that are’ required for clerical 
positions in government and in business offices. 


The textbook (a combination textbook and workbook), 
with the accompanying tests, is designed for a final 
intensive drive to prepare students to take jobs in busi- 
ness and to pass civil service examinations for clerks, 
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New York Survey Report 


A comprehensive evaluation of the busi- 
ness education program in the New York 
City High Schools is contained in a survey 
report which has just been printed and 
issued by the New York City Board of 
Education. The 220-page publication is 
entitled “Business Education in Our High 
Schools” and is the final report on a two-year 
study carried on jointly by personnel from 
the city school system and the New York 
State Education Department. 

In a foreword to the report, Dr. William 
Jansen, superintendent of schools, notes that 
“This report comes at an opportune time. 
For the past few years, there has been a 
growing cooperation between business and 
education in our development of an effective 
program. The Advisory Council on Business 
Education, the commercial subcommittee 
of the Advisory Board on Vocational Educa- 
tion, and the Cooperative Education Com- 
mission have been extremely helpful. The 
implementation of the recommendations in 
this report will furnish additional opportuni- 
ties for our business teachers to collaborate 
with business leaders in determining how 
best to meet the needs of students and the 
business community.” 

The significance of this area of secondary 
education is also cited by Dr. David H. 
Moskowitz, associate superintendent of 
schools, who was in charge of the survey. 
Dr. Moskowitz notes that “It is my consid- 
ered opinion that this report merits the most 
serious consideration on the part of teachers, 
supervisors, administrators, and the business 
community. The place of business education 
in a commercial center, like New York, sec- 
ond to none in the entire nation, is of very 
great importance in our entire educational 
program.” 

The business education offerings of fifty 
New York City academic high schools and 
eighteen vocational high schools are discussed 
in the report. Among the aspects covered are 
Philosophy and Objectives, Enrollment Data 
and Trends, Curriculums and Courses of 
Study, Guidance in Business Education, 
Characteristics of the Professional Personnel, 
Instruction, Administration, Supervision, 
Abbreviated Longhand Systems, Plant, 
Equipment and Supplies, Extracurricular 
Activities and Articulation. 

Among the recommendations for im- 
proving and expanding business education 
are establishment of new business education 
licenses for teachers and chairmen to replace 
present specialized licenses, adoption of 
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new curricula in business education, em- 
phasis on development of desirable character 
and personality traits, and the greater use 
of exploratory courses and other devices for 
a more extensive guidance program. The 
report also emphasizes the need for addition- 
al research studies in connection with high 
school diplomas, use of group instruction 
methods on the high school level, and follow- 
up of the high school graduates who obtain 
store and office jobs. 

The Survey Report Committee was head- 
ed by Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, chairman of 
the Business Education Department, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and included Marks Lifton, secretarial 
studies chairman, Lafayette High School; 
Louis R. Rosettie, supervisor, State Educa- 
tion Department; and Bertram E. Weiss, 
accounting chairman, New Utrecht High 
School. The report was edited by Joseph 
Gruber, acting director of business ed- 
ucation, who also served as a member of 
the original survey committee. 


aa i  — eee 
Lloyd H. Jacobs 


On May 31, Lloyd H. Jacobs died at his 
home in Morristown, New Jersey, at age 55. 
At the time of his death he was supervisor 
of distributive education of the State De- 
partment of Education of New Jersey. 

Dr. Jacobs was a graduate of Boston 
University. He obtained his Master’s degree 
from Harvard University and his Doctor’s 
degree from New York University. He 
taught in the high schools of New Jersey and 
served as head of the Business Department 
of State Teachers College, Trenton, New 
Jersey. He also served as a part-time in- 
structor at New York University. 


BEG i aimemoamm 
Dr. Polishook Honored 


At the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Business Educators Association on April 24, 
1954, held in Philadelphia, Dr. William M. 
Polishook, assistant dean of Teachers Col- 
lege, Temple University, was honored by 
receiving the <Association’s award. This 
award is presented annually to a Pennsyl- 
vanian who has made outstanding contribu- 
tions to the field of business education. 
The award is a significant one and was 
presented to” ‘Dr. Polishook for his years 
of service as a public’school’teacher and ad- 
ministrator, college teacher and adminis- 
trator, and author of several “textbooks. 
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New Head and Staff Member 











Dr. Robert L. 
Thistlethwaite 


Dr. Lowell 
Chapman 


“Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb, Illinois, has announced the appoint- 
ment of the new head of the Department of 
Business Education and a new staff member. 

Dr. Robert L. Thistlethwaite is the head 
of the department. He is a graduate of 
Central Missouri State Teachers College and 
obtained both his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 
from the State University of Iowa. 


For fifteen years Dr. Thistlethwaite taught 
in the high schools of Iowa and for three 
years taught at Western [Illinois State 
College, Macomb. 

Dr. Lowell Chapman, the new staff mem- 
ber, is a graduate of Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. He obtained his 
Master’s degree from the University of 
Pittsburgh and his Doctor of Education 
degree from Pennsylvania State University. 
He has taught for twelve years in the high 
schools of Indiana, for one year at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, and for seven years 
at Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, 
Tennessee, where he was head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Administration. He also 
taught for two years at the General Motors 
Institute, Flint, Michigan. Recently he 
passed the C.P.A. examination for the state 
of Tennessee. 


Sister Marie Enda Completes Doctorate 


The degree of Doctor of Education was 
awarded to Sister Marie Enda, O.P., by 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in 
January, 1954. The title of her study was 
“‘A Proposed Plan for the Organization and 
Administration of a Department of Business 
Education at the College of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Sparkill, New York.” 

Sister Marie Enda earned a Bachelor of 
Science in Education degree from Fordham 
University, and a Master of Arts degree 
from Columbia University. Sister has also 
done graduate work at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, D. C. 

Since 1941: Sister Marie Enda has taught 
at Cathedral High School.and Aquinas High 
School in New York City. She is currently 
on the staff of Aquinas High School. 

Sister is a member of the National Catholic 
Educational Association and the Catholic 
Business Education Association. She is 
currently a member of the executive board 
of the Eastern Unit of the C.B.E.A. She 
has also served this organization as secretary. 
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New Pi Omega Pi Chapter 


Gamma Phi, the 93rd chapter of Pi Omega 
Pi, national honorary fraternity in business 
education, was recently installed at the 
Agricultural and Technical College of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina, with 
Audrey V. Dempsey, national organizer, in 
charge of the installation service. Members 
of Beta Kappa Chapter at East Carolina 
College, Greenville, North Carolina, assisted 
with the ceremony. Mrs. Gwendolyn Dick- 
son is the sponsor of the new chapter. 








ALPHABETIC INDEXING — by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. It is suitable for a 
short course or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all the information needed for 
ruled workbook paper and forms for the indexing problems. When these workbook pages have been removed, the instruc- 
tions and rules may be kept for reference. Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 36 cents. 


indexing, and 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 
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SCHOOL STORES 


(Submitted by J. J. Murray, Parkville H. S. 
altimore, Maryland 
and Thomas M. Greene, Supervisor 
Baltimore County, Maryland, Schools) 


Here are some basic rules and regulations 
for the organization and operation of a 
school store. Such a plan not only enables 
students to purchase school supplies con- 
veniently and at a reasonable price, but it 
also affords many fine work-experience 
activities. 

Object of Store: An important purpose of 
a store in any high school is to give students 
training in the operation of a retail store. 
Students receive instruction in. meeting the 
public and participate in the actual opera- 
tion of internal check on sales, internal check 
on purchase transactions, internal check on 
cash receipts and payments, and displaying 
and advertising merchandise. A second pur- 
pose of a store is to provide a convenient 
place where students may purchase supplies. 
The store should stock and sell a limited 
amount of merchandise used by any depart- 
ment in the school. It, therefore, reserves 
the exclusive right to all sales. 

All merchandise should be sold at a fair 
price. It is not the purpose of the store to 
undersell local merchants, but to have the 
items available for the students. 


Merchandise for Sale: All departments 
might be solicited from time to time in order 
to carry materials necessary to aid the stu- 
dents in their classroom work. Some novel- 
ties may be stocked to suit the students’ 
needs and desires. 

The student store might accept any in- 
ventory of the athletic department’s store 
and the student council’s store, at cost. 
These two departments should not be 
authorized to maintain any sales program in 
the future. However, suggestions would be 
accepted from either one. The student store 
should have the entire responsibility in buy- 
ing and selling merchandise. 


Organization Chart: An organization, to 
be well arranged, must have definite lines of 
authority, responsibility, and accounta- 
bility. The store might be organized as 
follows: 


Board of Directors 
(Two faculty members, a coordinator, and the principal) 
Retail Selling Instructor 

General Manager Store Manager 
(Student from retail (Student from retail 

selling class) selling class) 
Advertising Manager Auditor 
(Student from art class) ) from bookkeeping 

ass 
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Method of Supervision: The store should 
have a board of directors, composed of two 
teachers, a coordinator, and the principal. 
The two teacher members of the board 
should be selected by the faculty in the same 
manner as other school committees are se- 
lected. The board should meet near the first 
day of each month after the accounting 
department has prepared a financial state- 
ment. The instructor or coordinator super- 
vising the operation of the store should call 
the meeting and, along with the student 
manager, present the statement for the 
month. The coordinator should be present 
at all meetings and have the authority to 
direct the operation of the store, but the 
store policies should be determined by the 
full board of directors. 


Location: The school store should be oper- 
ated in a room convenient and accessible to 
the students. The room should be located as 
close to the cafeteria as possible so that the 
students may visit the store during lunch 
periods to purchase any merchandise they 
may need. If a room is not available near 
the cafeteria, it would be well to study the 
traffic plan before choosing a suitable loca- 
tion. 


Store Equipment: A cash register is an 
essential item of store equipment and should 
be purchased immediately. Counters and 
shelves are necessary, but requirements need 
not be made until a room is assigned. 


Funds: Sufficient funds must be allocated 
from the general school fund so that the 
store might have a reasonable amount of 
stock upon opening. 


Class Operation: The store might be oper- 
ated by members of a retail selling class 
or a bookkeeping class. The class should be 
scheduled so the students will be available 
to operate the store during the proposed 
operating hours. 


Outcomes: Activities connected with the 
operation of a school store promote within 
the student right attitudes toward work, 
good work habits, desirable traits of char- 
acter, feelings of self-respect and achieve- 
ment, cooperative attitudes, and vocational 
training. 
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Foster Receives Doctorate 


Charles W. Foster, 
president of Lambda 
chapter (Northwestern 
University) of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, received his 
Ed.D. degree from North- 
western University in 
June, 1954. The title of 
his dissertation was 
“Business Management 
Techniques and Pro- 
cedures Currently Prac- 
ticed in Selected Public 
Schools in the State of 
Illinois.” 

Mr. Foster was for- 
merly a business teacher 
and coordinator of distributive education in 
the Pittsfield Community High School, 
Pittsfield, Illinois. He is presently assistant 
superintendent in charge of business at the 
Thornton Township High School and Junior 
College in Harvey, Illinois. 








C. W. Foster 


New Jersey Business Departments Merge 


With the selection of the business education 
majors for the entering class of September, 
1954, the first step in the merger between the 
Departments of Business Education at the 
New Jersey State Teachers Colleges at 
Montclair and Paterson has been taken. 
No new students are being accepted in the 
Department of Business Education at Pater- 
son. Students presently enrolled will com- 
plete their program at that school. 

Effective September, 1954, the program 
at Montclair will be broadened to include 
secretarial studies as well as general business 
and accounting. Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, 
presently head of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education at Paterson, will become 
chairman of the newly merged department at 
Montclair as of September 1, 1954. It is 
anticipated that few changes in staff assign- 
ments will be necessary. 


s 7. ® 
Scott Honored by Philadelphia Teachers 


At the annual dinner meeting of the 
Philadelphia Business Teachers’ Association 
held at McCallister’s on May 25, Wesley E. 
Scott, director of commercial and distribu- 
tive education, received the Association’s 
first annual award for outstanding service to 
commercial education in the public schools 
of Philadelphia. In presenting the award to 
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Mr. Scott on behalf of the Association, 
Dr. Louis P. Hoyer, superintendent of 
schools, commended the commercial teachers 
for their professional spirit and for their 
contributions to the development of good 
public relations between the schools and the 
businessmen of Philadelphia. The citation 
read: 

The Philadelphia Business Teachers’ Association 
presents this testimonial to Wesley E. Scott, 
director of commercial and distributive educa- 
tion, in recognition of his outstanding contribution 
to the promotion of commercial education in the 
public schools of Philadelphia. 
Through his indefatigible efforts he has initiated 
an effective revision of the commercial curriculum 
to meet the present needs of students and of in- 
dustry; he has promoted a closer relationship 
between the various business organizations in the 
city and those interested in commercial training; 
he has labored tirelessly and successfully to achieve 
closer cooperation between the teaching personnel 
and the administrative officials in the best interest 
of the schools. 

The program also included greetings from 
Leo Weinrott, member of the Board of 
Education, and a talk by Claude O. Lanci- 
ano, a prominent Philadelphia attorney. 

The meeting was conducted by Samuel 
Kreizman, president of the Philadelphia 
Business Teachers Association, whose re- 
election to the position for the coming year 
was announced. 


Alexander is Appointed Principal 





Effective with the 
opening of schools in 
September, E. W. Alex- 
ander became the princi- 
pal of Hadley Technical 
High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri. He previously 
served as assistant prin- 
cipal of this same school 
from 1939 to 1946. At 
that time he was ap- 
pointed principal of Cen- 
tral High School, and 
now he has gone back to 
his original school. 

Before serving as .as- 
sistant principal of Had- 
ley Technical High School he was head of the 
Office Practice Department and originated 
the integrated office practice plan in that 
school. He has been a frequent contributor 
to educational magazines and has been active 
in business education locally and nationally. 
He has worked with the St. Louis chapter of 
NOMA and for several years was a visiting 
instructor in the Trade and Industrial 
School, University of Florida. 











Mr. Alexander 





New York Teachers Honor Saphier 





More than 1,200 teach- 
ers of business subjects 
from the public and pri- 
vate schools of the New 
York metropolitan area 
met at the Hotel Statler 
on April 10 for the an- 
nual convention of the 
Commercial Education 
Association of the City 
of New York and Vicin- 
ity. The theme of the 
32nd annual convention 
was “Meeting the Chal- 
lenge of Students of 
Varying Abilities.” 

The Association’s an- 
nual ,““Award for Distinguished Service to 
Business Education” was presented to 
Conrad J. Saphier, former chairman of the 
Secretarial Studies Department, Samuel J. 
Tilden High School. Mr. Saphier retired 
this June after forty-seven years of service 
with the school system. He is past-president 
of the Association and has held offices in 











Mr. Saphier 


many other professional organizations. The 
presentation of the award was made by Dr. C. 
Frederick Pertsch, associate superintendent 
in charge of high schools. Mr. Saphier began 
his teaching career in 1907 and from 1913 to 
1930 he was chairman of the Department of 
Secretarial Studies, Bay Ridge High School. 
From 1930 to 1954 he served as first assist- 
ant in the Department of Secretarial Studies 
at Tilden High School. Mr. Saphier also 
has been a lecturer and coordinator of 
courses at Brooklyn College. 

Clare M. Betz, Hunter College, New York 
City, was elected president of the Associa- 
tion for the year 1954-55. Serving with 
Miss Betz will be the following officers: first 
vice-president, Seymour S. Leff, Tilden High 
School; second vice-president, Barbara Lob- 
lein, Eastman School; secretary, Florence 
McGill, Maxwell Vocational High School; 
treasurer, Sydney Klevorick, Central Com- 
mercial High School; members at large, 
Margaret Killelea, Flushing High School; 
Murray Weinman, Central Commercial 


High School. 


ARITHMETIC 
SKILL BUILDER 


By Milton S. Briggs 


All exercises and tests are written in model 
script as a guide for the student. 


75 drills 
and 


75 tests 


Cincinnati2 Chicago 5 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


South -Western Publishing Co. 
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F.B.L.A. Annual Convention 


Four hundred state delegates and school 
chapter representatives of the Future’ Busi- 
ness Leaders of America met at the Baker 
Hotel in Dallas, Texas, on June 13 to 15, for 
the third annual convention of this national 
organization. The convention included dis- 
cussion séssions, general meetings, a banquet, 
and a tour of Dallas. 

The Future Business Leaders of America 
is a national organization for high school and 
college students preparing for careers in 
business. It is sponsored by the United 
Business Education Association, a depart- 
ment of the National Education Association 
of the United States. 

A committee of businessmen and educa- 
tors selected “Mr. Future Business Execu- 
tive of 1954” and “Miss Future Business 
Executive of 1954” YWrom the winners of 
state contests. \}The executive contest 
winners were Bruce Woodring of Morgan- 
field, Kentucky, High School, and Beverly 
Crew of Oklahoma College for Women, 
Chickasha (see photo, below left). 











® Bernard Shub, Shawnee Mission High 
School, Merriam, Kansas, was elected presi- 
dent of the Future Business Leaders of 
America for 1954-55. He is also president 
of the Kansas state chapter of F.B.L.A. and 
will enter the Kansas State Teachers College 
this September. The other newly elected 
officers are: treasurer, Janice Elliott, West- 
wego High School, Westwego, Louisiana; 
vice-president for Western Region, Bob 
Gass, Grants Pass High School, Grants 
Pass, Oregon; vice-president for Mountain- 
Plains Region, Barbara Humphreys, North 
Texas State College, Denton; vice-president 
for Central Region, Lee Oliver, Centralia 
Township High School, Centralia, Illinois; 
secretary, Jane Gallagher, Tomlinson Voca- 
tional_ High School, St. Petersburg, Florida; 
vice-president for Southern Region, Sharon 
Holland, Heath High School, Paducah, 
Kentucky; vice-president for Eastern Region, 
Ronnie Perry, Collingdale High School, 
Collingdale, Pennsylvania. (All the officers 


are shown in_thef photograph, below right.) 

















Oliverio Completes Doctorate 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy has 
been awarded to Mary Ellen Oliverio by 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The title of her thesis was “Job Adjustment 
of Beginning Office Workers.” 

Dr. Oliverio earned a Bachelor of Arts 
degree and a Bachelor of Science in Eco- 
nomics degree from Fairmont State College, 
Fairmont, West Virginia. She earned her 
Master of Arts degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. In addition to these 
institutions, she has also attended the 
University of Colorado, Indiana University, 
and West Virginia Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Oliverio’s teaching experience includes 
positions as a business teacher at Fairview 
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High School, Fairview, West Virginia; 
an instructor in the Department of Business 
Administration at Marshall College, Hun- 
tington, West Virginia; an instructor in the 
Department of Business Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; and at 
present she is an instructor at Lamb’s 
Business School, New York City. 

Dr. Oliverio is a member of the United 
Business Education Association, Delta Pi 
Epsilon, Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, Kappa Delta Pi, and Pi Lambda Theta. 
She has served in an official capacity in the 
American Association of University Women, 
is past president of Alpha Epsilon chapter of 
Pi Lambda Theta. 
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Better Reading. (Released in 1952.) This 16-mm. 
sound motion picture in color or black and white was 
produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, In- 
corporated. Dr. Paul Witty, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, acted as educational collaborator. 
The film may be shown in approximately 12 minutes. 


Summary. The film reveals the problems confronting 
the slow reader and suggests ways in which these prob- 
lems can be met and solved. It tells the story of an 
intelligent high school boy whose work suffers from his 
slow reading habits. The film portrays the methods 
used by a reading clinic in helping the slow reader to 
increase his reading speed and understanding and to 
enlarge his vocabulary.. The film illustrates the follow- 
ing three steps used to help the slow reader: (1) Learn- 
ing to read rapidly, (2) Improving your vocabulary, and 
(3) Understanding what you read. 

Recommended Use. This film is suitable for any group 
of high school students. 


Sale and Rental. “Better Reading” may be obtained 
from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Incorporated, 
Wilmette, Illinois. The selling price for a black and 
white print is $50.00, and for color $100. For rental 
purposes contact your regular film rental library or 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Incorporated. 


Businessmen’s Service Club. (Released in 
1951.) This 16-mm. sound motion picture in black and 
white was produced for the United States Department 
of State by Audio Productions. It may be shown in 
11 minutes. 


Summary. This film explains the services of com- 
munity civic clubs to high school students. It shows how 
members of the Kiwanis Club in Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, as a community service to high school students, 
give evening talks about their businesses and profes- 
sions. The film also emphasizes and shows students at 
work after school in various businesses in order to gain 
experience. The importance of co-operation between 
the businessmen of the community and the school is 
emphasized in the film. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for vocational 
guidance purposes on the high school level. It could 
be used in teacher-training institutions to show student 
teachers the value of co-operation between businessmen 
and the school. 

Sale and Rental. ‘“‘Businessmen’s Service Club” may 
be purchased from United World Films, Incorporated, 
1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, New York. The 
selling price is $41.04. For rental purposes contact your 
regular film rental library. 
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Money Talks! (Released in 1951.) This 16-mm. 
sound motion picture in black and white is presented 
by-the American Bankers Association. It is one of the 
high school series of films dealing with various phases 
of banking. It may be shown in 11 minutes. 

Summary. The primary purpose of this film is to 
inform high school students of the need and the im- 
portance of some basic principles of planning to use 
money wisely. The film emphasizes that for the aver- 
age person today the earning and proper spending of 
an income are among the most difficult problems that 
he faces. A plan for spending money wisely is outlined 
in the film. 

Recommended Use. The film would be of interest to 
any group of high school students. It would be particu- 
larly interesting to high school classes in general busi- 
ness, business arithmetic, and consumer economic 
problems. 


Rental. “Money Talks!” is distributed without 
charge to schools through local banks or clearing house 
associations. These associations purchase the film from 
the American Bankers Association and make the film 
available to the local school without charge. Contact 


your local bank or clearing house association for rental 
of this film. 


Inside Cackle Corners. (Released in 1952.) 
This 16-mm. sound motion picture in color was produced 
by John Sutherland Productions and sponsored by 
Harding College, Searcy, Arkansas. The film may be 
shown in approximately 8 minutes. 


Summary. Animated figures of poultry with human 
characteristics are used in the film to show how the 
profit motive in a competitive system spurs competi- 
tion, resulting in new products and better services for 
the consumer. The film explains how competition in 
businesses force the businessman to invest his profits 
in research to develop new and better products that 
will satisfy the wants of the consumer. It points out 
that research in business and mass production help 
to raise the consumers’ standard of living. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high school 
classes in business principles and management and 
economics. 

Sale. “Inside Cackle Corners” may be purchased 
from the Motion Picture Division, Harding College, 
Searcy, Arkansas. The selling price is $125.00. Edu- 
cational groups, such as colleges, . universities, high 
schools, and public libraries are given an institutional 
discount of $25.00 on the purchase of each film. The 
film is not distributed on a rental basis. 
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OVER 2,000 INSTRUCTORS ARE NOW USING 
CRAM’S VISUAL AIDS FOR BOOKKEEPING 





Set consists of six charts, the first four of which are pictured above. 


Here are the charts bookkeeping teachers are enthusiastic about. The 
charts are large (48” x 52”), easy to read, printed in three colors. They are 
complete and detailed, yet simple and easy to understand. 


The set of six charts covers the entire bookkeeping cycle. Instantly avail- . 
able and easily viewed by the whole class at once. This proven visual aid 
assures greater student interest and a quicker and more lasting understand- 
ing of the subject. Choice of several convenient mountings. 


After using a set of Cram Bookkeeping Charts for several months, a com- 
mercial instructor wrote: “Students like them because I can point out exactly 
what I am explaining and they can see and catch on more quickly.” 


TITLES OF CHARTS 


Chart No. 1 — Recording and Posting the Opening Entry 


Chart No. 2 —Journalizing, Posting and Preparing a Trial 
Balance 


Chart No. 3 — Work Sheet and Financial Statements 

Chart No. 4 — Closing the Ledger (For a Service Business) 
Chart No. 5 — Adjusting the Ledger 

Chart No. 6 — The Bookkeeping Cycle 


Edited by South-Western Publishing Co. . Correlated with 20th Century 
Bookkeeping & Accounting. 


Write for prices and complete information 


The George F. Cram Company, Incorporated 


730 E. WASHINGTON STREET, INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 





Canadian Representative 


MORVAL PRODUCTS CO., Limited 
238 King St. East » » Hamilton, Canada 
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Current Transcription Practices in Business 
Firms. 1954. Monograph No. 86. By Irol Whitmore 
Balsley. This 66-page, printed, paper-bound mono- 
graph contains a report on a study made of the most 
commonly used transcription practices in 332-business 
firms. This study had the dual purpose of: (a) pro- 
viding a source book of information regarding current 
transcription practices in several hundred firms for 
office managers to assist them in evaluating their own 
practices; and (b) providing a comprehensive summary 
of current transcription practices in use in several 
hundred business firms for teachers of office training to 
help them in developing or revising their courses in 
transcription in order that their trainees might be 
‘well prepared for their initial jobs. Part I — Tran- 
scription Practices for Individually Typed Outgoing 
Letters — includes a discussion of the following topics: 
Letterheads and Envelopes, Letter and Punctuation 
Styles, Opening Lines, Body and Second-Page Heading, 
Closing Lines, Service Notations, Addresses on Enve- 
lopes. Part II — Transcription Practices for Inter- 
office Memorandums — includes the following topics: 
Stationery, Body, Closing Lines, Service Notations, 
Procedures in Preparing Memorandums for Distribu- 
tion. Single copies free to interested persons. Send re- 
quests to South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati 2; New Rochelle, New York; Chicago 5; San 
Francisco 3; Dallas 2. ; 

File it Right. 1953. This 72-page, printed, paper- 
bound handbook is designed for use as a filing manual 
for secretarial and clerical workers and administrators 
in schools and educational administrative offices. 
This manual, published by the National Association of 
Educational Secretaries, is the result of the coopera- 
tive work of more than 300 educational secretaries 
in 141 towns representing 37 states. The following 
topics are included in the manual: What’s This All 
About? Where Do We Go With It? How Long Do We 
Keep It? Where Do We Put It? Who’s Got a Map? 
Subject Classification; Alphabetical Index; Selected 
References. Price $1.50. Order from National Associa- 
tion of Educational Secretaries, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


Index to Articles in The Balance Sheet. 
For school year 1953-54. This 4-page, printed index 
contains an alphabetic indexing of all articles published 
in Tue BaLANcE SHEET during the school year 1953-54. 
Free. Address your requests to South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, 634 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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REVIEW. 
of NEW 
Literature 





Business Education in Our High Schools. 
1953. This 220-page, printed, paper-bound book con- 
tains a report on a survey of the business education 
program in the New York City High Schools. This 
report, edited by Joseph Gruber, discusses the business 
education offerings of fifty New York City academic 
high schools and eighteen vocational high schools. 
It includes the following chapters: Chapter I, Intro- 
duction; Chapter II, Philosophy and Objectives; 
Chapter ITI, Enrollment Data and Trends; Chapter IV, 
Curriculums and Courses of Study; Chapter V, Guid- 
ance in Business Education; Chapter VI, Characteris- 
tics of the Professional Personnel; Chapter VII, In- 
struction; Chapter VIII, Administration and Super- 
vision; Chapter IX, Plant, Equipment and Supplies; 
Chapter X, Articulation; Chapter XI, Extra-Curric- 
ular Activities; Chapter XII, Distributive Education; 
Chapter XIII, Abbreviated Longhand Systems; 
Chapter XIV, Conclusions and Recommendations. 
For further information write to Board of Education 
of the City of New York, 110 Livingston Street, Brook- 
lyn 1, New York. 


Community Resources Handbook in Busi- 
ness Education. 1954. Monograph No. 87. By 
John Henry Callan. This 29-page, printed, paper- 
bound monograph suggests ways and means of making 
business classes more interesting to teach and more 
meaningful for students. The monograph provides 
suggestions for organizing and implementing a program 
of community resource use for the business teacher. 
Some specific forms, letters, and uses of community 
resources are presented. Part 1— The Handbook — 
includes the following chapters: Chapter 1, Intro- 
duction; Chapter 2, Principles of the Utilization of 
Community Resources; Chapter 3, Discovering Com- 
munity Resources; Chapter 4, Cataloguing the Re- 
sources; Chapter 5, Using the Resources. Part 2 of 
the monograph includes the conclusions and recommen- 
dations as well as a bibliography. Single copies free to 
interested persons. Send requests to South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati 2; New Rochelle, 
New York; Chicago 5; San Francisco 3; Dallas 2. 


Business Education Index. 1953. This 62- 
page, printed, paper-bound booklet was sponsored 
by Delta Pi Epsilon and was edited by M. Herbert 
Freeman and Louis C. Nanassy. It contains an index 
of business education articles compiled from a selected 
list of periodicals and yearbooks published during the 
a 1953. Price $1.00. Order from Charles B. Hicks, 

xecutive Secretary of Delta Pi Epsilon, College of 
Commerce, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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for ALL pupils 


GENERAL BUSINESS emphasizes the general nontechnical values of business information that are 
useful to everyone regardless of his occupational interests. The sixth edition offers you a modernized 
book with several refinements in presentation and a more attractive appearance. 


The authors have systematically woven the principles of arithmetic into this course as those prin- 
ciples have a bearing on the solution of practical problems. Instead of arbitrarily placing arithmetic 
problems at the end of each part, the authors have worked them into the general business problems. 
The problems in the early parts involve merely the fundamentals of addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division. As the student progresses through the course, he is required to make more 
difficult applications of arithmetical principles. Interest and percentage are taught in connection 
with the discussion of the ‘‘Cost of Borrowing.’ Interest is taught in connection with the ‘‘Cost of 
Small Loans.’’ Interest and percentage are also taught in connection with the discussion of “Buying 
on Installments.” 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) ' 


Cincinnati2 |New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco3 Dallas2 Gurus 
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Dude Ranch 


Cowboy (Scornfully): “You’re putting your saddle 
on backwards.” 

Dude: ““That’s all you know about it, Smarty. You 
don’t even know which way I’m going.” 


* - * 
Higher Education 


Englishman (patronizingly): “Your school facilities 
are excellent, I am told.” 

American (suavely): “Well, I should say. See the 
Smithsonian Institute over there? Think of a building 
like that just to educate the Smiths.” 


* « * 
Hundred-Yard Dash 


“Well, I did my good deed today. I made at least a 
hundred people more cheerful.” 

“How was that?” 

“TI chased my hat when the wind blew it down the 
street.” 


e e a 
Asking Too Much 


**Have you seen my dog this morning, Mr. Grocer?”’ 

“Seen him! I should say I have! He came in here, 
stole a leg of beef, bit me in the foot, then tripped a 
customer into a crate of eggs!” 

“Did he really? Well, I wonder if you would mind 
putting this ‘Lost’ notice in your window?” 


Casualty 


Two men who were visiting a museum were standing 
in front of an Egyptian mummy, over which hung a 
placard bearing the inscription: “B. C. 1187.” 

Both visitors were much mystified. 

“What do you make of that, Jim?” 

“Well,” said Jim, “I dunno; but maybe it was the 
license number of the motor car that killed him.” 


eee 
Good Examples 


Prof: “Give three collective nouns.” 
Student: “Flypaper, wastebasket and vacuum 
cleaner.” 


oe 


No Speak English 


Attendant: “Do you wish to consult Woosung 
Portung, the great Chinese mystic?” 

Woman: “Yes, tell him his mother is here from The 
Bronx.” 


Prized Possession 


She: “Where did you get that umbrella?” 
He: “It was a gift from my sister.” 
She: “But you told me you didn’t have any sisters.” 


He: “I know — but that’s what’s engraved on the 
handle.” 


Strictly Business 


. A page passed through the lobby of the exclusive 
otel. 

“Young man,” remonstrated the manager sternly, 
“you should know that it is against the rules of this 
hotel for an employee to whistle while on duty.” 

“Tm not whistling, sir,” replied the page. 
paging somebody’s dog.” 


“T’m 


A Close Shave 


‘‘What happened to Briggs?” 
“He was getting shaved by a lady barber when a 
mouse ran across the floor.” 


Joy Ride 


Reckless Driver: “Hear those cylinders knocking?” 
Frightened Passenger: “It’s not the cylinders, it’s 
my knees.” 


Fisherman’s Luck 


Tourist: “Good river for fish?” 
Fisherman: “It must be. I can’t persuade any to 
come out.” 
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Business 
Principles 


and 


Management 


3rd Edition—By Shilt and Wilson 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGE- 
MENT is designed for courses commonly 
referred to as business principles, business 
management, business organization, advanced 
business, business administration, or business 
organization and management. It introduces 
many topics that.are not covered in other 
specific business courses and ties together 
much of the subject matter found in other 
separate courses. Therefore, it helps the 
student to get a practical working under- 
standing of business organization, business 
procedures, and business management. It 
provides a much needed background for 
every student who expects to go into business. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialistsin Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 3 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 2 
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SOME TOPICS 
COVERED 


® Opportunities 

* Financing 

* Starting 

* Housing 

* Equipment 

® Organization 

© Layout 

* Purchasing 

® Merchandising 

* Selling 

* Advertising 

* Display 

¢ Transportation 

* Collecting 

° Budgeting 

® Record keeping 

¢ Insurance 
Banking 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Position as office and field registrar with a large, 
pro essive business college is desired by an exceptionally 

gh type man who is thoroughly honest, reliable, and 
a worker; one who secures business of the highest 
quality with,exceptionally high prove-up record. Has 
had many years of experience withgthe largest business 
and other schools in the South. _Give complete details 
in first letter, including basis of remuneration, territory 
to be covered, and opportunity for permanent con- 
nection. , Address, No. 10. 


Woman teacher, with B.S. degree and business train- 
ing, desires positi Has had experience in various 
business colleges. Can teach filing, typewriting, short- 
hand, bookkeeping, secretarial practice, dictaphone, 
English, spelling, and other_usual business subjects. 
Address, No. 11. 


Man, married, ambitious, age 62, desires teaching 
—_ or administrative work in a business college. 

ight consider percentage basis or possibly the purchase 
or lease of a small school. Has had ten years of business 
college teaching experience plus some high school ex- 
perience, as well as twenty years of bookkeeping and 
accounting experience. S 1 subjects — accounting, 
law of business, and commercial mathematics. Can 
also teach such subjects as economics, salesmanship, 
a _—— Certified to teach in two states. Address, 

lo. 12. 


Young woman with B.A. and M.A. degrees in Educa- 
tion desires teaching position in a business college, 
high school, or girls’ school. Capable of teaching typing, 
shorthand, Speedwriting, business English, spelling, 
ee and business arithmetic. Address, 

o. 13. 


A progressive young executive with B.B.A. degree 
desires to relocate, preferably in the Southwest; however, 
other locations would be considered. Am interested in 
developing a technical school or division of a business 
school to enroll the students in a type of course that is 
at the present time interesting more civilians and 
veterans than any other one course. At present time 
am secretary-treasurer to one of the outstanding tech- 
nical schools of the Middle West. Due to limited possi- 
bilities am now ready to go ahead. Have an established 
record which is proven and now need a school that has 
an approval for Public Law 550, Veterans Training. 
Address, No. 14. 


Retired woman teacher, with many years’ experience 
in teaching business English and mathematics, ac- 
counting, Gregg Simplified Shorthand, typing, and 
filing in high schools and colleges, desires sition. 
Hold B.A. and M.A. degrees (Columbia University); 
also state certificates to teach in Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Pennsylvania. Available immediately. 
Address, No. 15. 


Lady instructor with excellent qualifications desires 
position in a private business college. Can teach Gregg 
shorthand, writing, business English, secretarial 
studies, and filing. Have seventeen years’ teaching 
experience in commercial subjects. Available immedi- 
ately. Address, No. 17. 


Position wanted by mature woman teacher with nine 
years’ teaching experience in private business school 
and four years’ teaching experience in public school. 
Have B.S. in Business Administration and Virginia 
Commercial Teachers’ Certificate. Can teach ——. 
ing, business mathematics, office machines, Englis 
typewriting, filing, etc. Address, No. 18. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


Accounting instructor wanted. Starting salary of 
$3,600 to be increased $200 annually to $6,000. Require- 
ments: college degree, at least 2 years’ teaching experi- 
ence, a thorough knowledge of elementary and advanced 
accounting, and a fluency of speech. Excellent environ- 
ment in health city of New Jersey. Send photograph. 
Address, No. 19. 


An exceptional teaching post for man or woman is 
open 60 miles from Philadelphia to a capable and ex- 
perienced teacher of accounting and general business 
subjects. State qualifications and salary desired. Ad- 
dress, No. 20. 


Experienced man capable of teaching business ad- 
ministration subjects including English and to assist 
in directing business school located in New England. 
Address, No. 21. 


Male teacher wanted for business school in western 
Pennsylvania qualified to teach accounting and related 
business subjects. Furnish resume of education and 
experience and compensation expected. Good oppor- 
tunity for right man. Address, No. 22. 


Large, well-established business college in Mid-West 
area desires the services of an instructor to teach all 
accounting subjects. Please give experience and edu- 
cational background, as well as salary expected. This 
is a permanent position with opportunity to acquire an 
interest. Address, No. 23. 


Wanted: Typing teacher, effective September 1. Age: 
25 to 30 years. Good salary and excellent living con- 
ditions. Nice climate in Middle States. Address, No. 24. 


Woman teacher of typing, shorthand, English, and 
related subjects wanted by small business college of 
excellent reputation. Position open immediately. Light 
teaching load may permit working on higher degree at 
State University. Address, No. 25. 


Woman of retirement age wanted to assist in a small 
business college in a noted resort town of California. 
Must be able to teach all commercial subjects and be 
willing to teach at a small salary. Address, No. 26. 


Salesman wanted to represent one of California’s 
oldest schools, both business and engineering. Enroll- 
ment of students must be bondable. Best references 
required. Must have own automobile and be free to 
travel. Address, No. 27. 


Needed at once — instructor of shorthand and secre- 
tarial subjects and to act as registrar — by beautiful, 
well-located college, established 90 years. Should have 
car. Prefer person interested in becoming partner. 
School is air-conditioned for summer and thermostati- 
cally controlled heat in winter. In a few years you can be 
part or full owner, with large income for life. Address, 
No. 37. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


One of the oldest business schools in the United States, 
located in large city in the Southeast, for sale. Approved 
for veterans and rehabilitation students. Member of 
N.A.C.B.S., American, Southeastern and state associa- 
tions. Accredited by the Accrediting Commission. 
Can be handled on cash or terms to responsible persons. 
Priced to sell. Address, No. 28. 
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A prosperous four-teacher school, located in Pennsyl- 
yania, established 60 years, for sale. Under same owner 
for 32 years. Approved for V. A. training. Populous 
territory with no local competition. Net profit large. 
Due to age owner is retiring. Address, No. 29. 


Private commercial school, established 50 
sale. Locat west of Rockies in delightfu 
Accommodation for 150 students. State and govern- 
ment approved. Training many state and government 
students now. Fine attendance all year. No debts. Not 
run down. Equipment good, with typewriters new. 
Low operating expenses. Address, No. 30. 


ears, for 
climate. 


Long-established New England business school for 
sale. Will sell for cash, lease with option to buy, or 
consider a good manager. Present owner has other 
interests. School is well equipped and has excellent 
reputation. Address, No. 31. 


Small school, located in Southern town of more than 
20,000, for sale. In operation for 16 years. Excellent 
reputation. Low overhead. Approved for P.L. #550 
students. Nearest competitor 100 miles. Death of 
husband and ill health reasons for wanting to sell. 
Price most reasonable. Address, No. 32. 


Mid-West secretarial and accounting school, estab- 
lished 1867, for sale. Located in good farming and in- 
dustrial territory for enrollments and placements. 
No near-by competition. 150-student capacity. Ex- 
perienced instructors available if desired. Fully equipped. 
Address, No. 33. - 


Business school, located in progressive Mid-Western 
city, for sale. Approved for G. I. and State Rehabilitation 
training. S writing franchise. Additional income 
from letter shop work. Good opportunity for man and 
wife and one assistant. Address, No. 34. 


Two-teacher business school in Massachusetts for 
sale. An excellent opportunity for a school person with 
good educational hadaseved to build a large school 
from a small investment. Address, No. 36. 


FOR SALE 


Complete equipment for an 80-student school. Price 
$1,500. Owner forced to discontinue business because of 
ill health. If purchaser wishes to continue the business 
in the same location (western part of New York State) 
> ma ~—. the building or rent required space. Ad- 

ress, No. 35. 








Michigan Business Teacher Honored 


Allan E. Barron, business teacher at 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan, has been honored by the 
Fund for Advancement of Education of the 
Ford Foundation. He has been awarded a 
fellowship for the school year 1954-55, and 
will work under the direction of Dr. J. M. 
Trytten, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, in his study of the holding power of 
vocational education (with special emphasis 
on business education) in high schools 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. Barron will work at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Harvard University, Northwestern 
University, and the University of Southern 
California. In addition, the high schools in 
and near Detroit, New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Atlanta, and’ Phoenix will 
receive special attention by Mr. Barron in 
his studies next year. 


September, 1954 


Ashby Completes Doctorate 


Wilson Ashby, Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, Ox- 
ford, was awarded the 
Doctor of Education de- 
gree by the Graduate 
College of the University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma, at its 62nd 
graduation exercises on 
June 6. The title of his 
dissertation was “A Sta- 
tistical Analysis of Se- 
lected Factors ‘in Pre- 
dicting Achievement in 
Typewriting.” 

Dr. Ashby received his Dr. Ashby 
Bachelor’s degree from 
Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond, 
and his Master’s degree from the University 
of Kentucky, Lexington. He has taught in 
the high schools at Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, and Frankfort and Lafayette, 
Kentucky. He served as head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Administration at Florence 
State College, Florence, Alabama, and also 
taught at the universities of Kentucky, 
Oklahoma, and Mississippi. In 1952 he 
worked with the U. S. Navy as educational 
counselor and consultant. 

Dr. Ashby is a member of many pro- 
fessional organizations, including the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors, 
Phi Delta Kappa, Delta Pi Epsilon, Kappa 
Delta Pi, Mississippi Business Education 
Association, Southern Business Education 
Association, National Business Teachers 
Association, and the United Business Edu- 
cation Association. He is president of the 
Upsilon chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon for 1954 
and also has been elected president of the 
University of Mississippi Faculty Associa- 
tion for the current school year. 


oe . = 
Display Typing 


In a previous issue of THe BaLance 
SHEET, we mentioned Keetrix Display 
Typing, produced by Howard Rothacker. 
He has since developed several additional 
display alphabets that can be produced on 
the typewriter. Each card or sheet contains 
the complete alphabet of a particular style 
made by various combinations on the type- 
writer. Each style of card sells for $1.00. 
Descriptive literature may be obtained on 
request from Howard Rothacker, 95 Seaman 
Avenue, New York 34, New York. 
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TYPING TESTS 
T M E “ SHORTHAND TESTS 





s y » Postpaid 


If Cash Is 


Sent With Order 


MARK TIME 


For several years South-Western Publishing Company 
has distributed as a service to typewriting teachers an 
earlier model of Mark Time with a fifteen-minute dial. 
A new model is now available which, in our opinion, 
has several advantages. It is the best timing device 
that we have been able to find that is available at a 
reasonable price but is still quite accurate. It is being 
distributed as a convenience and service to typing and 


shorthand teachers. 


The new Mark Time has two dials. When the lever is 
switched to the right, the dial is set for timings of one, 
two, three, four, five, and six minutes. When the lever 
is switched to the left, the timer is set for timings of 
ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, and sixiy minutes or 
fractional parts. The short timing dial can be used for 
timed writings and tests. The long timing dial can be 


used for production projects or longer tests. 


GUARANTEE 


Mark Time consists of a plastic housing and pointer 
with a metal dial, metal bell, and working mechanism, 
with a dependable steel spring. It is guaranteed 
to be at least 95 per cent accurate. The accuracy 
depends largely upon setting the pointer correctly. 
The mechanism is guaranteed for a year, but does 


not cover breakage from abuse. 











Timer set for one to sixty minutes 


HOW TO ORDER 

Send your order to the nearest office listed 
below. Give an accurate mailing address. 
If a cash remittance (money order or check) 
accompanies the order, the timer will be 
sent by mail postpaid. If itis billed on account 
to those with established credit, postage will 
be added. 
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Distributed 
SOUTH-WESTERN P 


by 
UBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


634 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
646 S. Clark St., Chicago 5, Illinois 


310 Huguenot St., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
1300 Howard St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 
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